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COVER STORY 


When the ice is out, Newfoundland in- 
shore fishermen will begin another 
season. The last two have been disastrous 
and the usual question arises: how can a 
strong union help when there’s no fish? 
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Blue Velvet, one of 1986’s acclaimed 
films, was banned in New Brunswick. 
That province’s film classification board 
comes in for some criticism but carries 
on with a mandate to uphold acceptable 


community standards. PAGE 23 
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Leisurely travel to view the natural beau- 
ty of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick can 
take many forms — country roads, small 
ferries, houseboats. A farm vacation, or 
tending vegetable and flower gardens are 
other choices for people to enjoy summer 
outdoors. PAGE 31 
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An exotic cream of fiddlehead soup that 
preserves the fresh taste of New 
Brunswick’s magical spring green is the 
creation of Inge Pataki of Fredericton. 
Together with a friend she searches out 
hidden places to gather the early crop of 
wild edibles in the annual rite that 
celebrates the arrival of spring. PAGE 42 
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PUBLISHER’S LETTER 


Gordon Pinsent reminds 
us of our sense of place 


to see films about Atlantic Canada 

in our theatres and on CBC-TV. The 
most recent is Gordon Pinsent’s John and 
the Missus. 

If Gordon Pinsent were nothing but 
an actor, he would be one of the half- 
dozen most distinguished in Canada. But 
he’s also a writer, and his work shows an 
authentic portrait of life in New- 
foundland such as we rarely encounter. 

With John and the Missus, Pinsent 
has achieved something even more im- 
pressive than his earlier film, The 
Rowdyman. Ina low-key way, he offers 
us an understanding of Newfoundlanders 
which speaks directly to the clash which 
has come in the last 40 years between the 
traditional world of our region and the 
forces of modernization which have 
reached into every nook and cranny of 
our lives. 

One of the many forms this conflict 
has taken has been in the resettlement of 
people from their traditional homes. In 
cities, resettlement policies came in the 
form of urban renewal; for native 
peoples, resettlement closed down many 
smaller communities and concentrated 
native populations in a few large reserves. 
In Newfoundland, resettlement meant 
moving people out of small communities 
where they and their ancestors had lived 
for generations, towards larger centres. 

The leading figure of Gordon 
Pinsent’s movie finds his community 
targeted by the planners who have reset- 
tlement as their objective. The time is the 
late 1960s. The planners’ side of the story 
is fairly told, and the attractions of their 
vision of the future are evident. What is 
remarkable is how effectively the film 
explains the other side of the story, the 
side represented by our traditional culture 
which is so rarely understood — by plan- 
ners, or for that matter, by film-makers 
and artists. 

The planners — whose vision of the 
future is a community with paved roads, 
electricity, telephones, and modern 
schools and hospitals — are, of course, 
city people. The leading character of this 
film is a miner. He lives with his wife and 
his grown-up son who has just married, 
and whois about to get a place of his own 
in the community. 

John sees his community populated 
with individuals who live there just as their 
ancestors who founded the community 
did. In his eyes, this continuity between 
the past and present is fundamental to his 
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identity, to his sense of where he fits, and 
to his understanding of the world. 

The planners have the power to dis- 
rupt and ultimately to destroy John’s 
community. The problem is posed when 
the mine is shut down, and the govern- 
ment offers John and the others en- 
couragement (and money) to move 
themselves elsewhere. John’s neighbors 
have no choice but to go, and once they 
decide to do so the community has been 
destroyed. 

John knows that the option he is being 
offered is to become another anonymous 
consumer in urban society, with no roots 
remaining and no sense of the place he 
once belonged to. 

In a way, John and the Missus is a 
parable about the relationship between 
Atlantic Canada and the rest of the world. 
This region (along with Quebec) is unique 
in Canada in the rootedness of its people, 
in the sense of place which has developed 
through past generations. This commit- 
ment to a region baffles outsiders. 
Economists, government officials and 
others committed to modernization want 
to rationalize the region and its popula- 
tion, to increase prosperity and employ- 
ment. Some of them promote the idea that 
Halifax should be the Toronto of the 
region, that all development and growth 
should be focused on one centre. 

Many Atlantic Canadians would iden- 
tify with John. They can’t fathom the 
viewpoint that suggests that they aban- 
don their identity and their roots, for the 
sake of the promises of a consumer society 
where the price of prosperity is the loss 
of identity and independence. 

What is wonderful about Gordon 
Pinsent’s work is that he tells this story 
as a Newfoundlander, as an insider, not 
an outsider. He understands the strong 
sense of place of so many people in this 
region. In this brilliant and moving film, 
he speaks for people who know that their 
identity and independence depend on 
respecting their roots, on remaining com- 
mitted to the place which is theirs and has 
been for generations. He gives voice to 
a sentiment which is widely held, but 
a explained and communicated so 
well. 


— James Lorimer 
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ARMBRAE ACADEMY is as old as 
yesterday and as new as 
tomorrow. Ever since our founding 
in 1887 by a group of Halifax 
businessmen we have provided an 
education of the widest range and 
highest order. 


ARMBRAE (formerly the Halifax 
Ladies’ College). was a Halifax 
pioneer in womens’ education and 
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provide secondary education for 
women. We also boast a leading 
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to the student who is prepared for 
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Cigarette ads in the schools. 

The tobacco companies, which have 
promised not to display advertising near 
schools, must be delighted with the ‘*Tro- 
jan Horse’’ you plan to provide to get 
their message right into Grade 9 and 10 
classrooms. 

A full-page ad in your March ’87 
issue, Put Insight in your classroom, 
describes a supplement to curriculum ar- 
rangement for teachers of anew Maritime 
Studies course. Four other full-page col- 
or ads in that issue advertise cigarettes, 
one showing young people engaging in 
joyful frivolity. 

Unless Atlantic Insight announces it 
will no longer carry tobacco advertising, 
the magazine, good as it is in many 
respects, should not be permitted in 
schools as required reading. 

Martin R. Haase, President 
Chester Educational Foundation 
Chester, N.S. 


Found — but was never lost 

I recently received a letter from A tlan- 
tic Insight that stated, among other 
things, ‘‘You’re hard to find,’ and 


‘locating people who live in Atlantic 
Canada yet are not already regular readers 
of Atlantic Insight — is like trying to find 
fiddleheads in February.”’ 

As much as I enjoyed the quaint, 
definitely Maritime expression, I feel 
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compelled to inform you that I have in 
my possession the April 1979 issue of 
Atlantic Insight (the very first) and 
everything that has been published by 
Atlantic Insight since, and I have read it 
all. I am proud of the fact that Iam a 
charter member of our fine Atlantic 
Canadian magazine. However, Iam now 
of two minds — should I renew my 
subscription or remain ‘‘lost’’ and give 
Atlantic Insight the pleasure of ‘‘finding’’ 
me again? Just kidding. My subscription 
renewal is in the mail. 
J. Roger Arseneau 
Truro, N.S. 


The future worse for battered women? 

I would like to compliment David 
Holt on his fine article, The invisible 
crime: is anything changing? (Feb. ’87). 

With the revision of DSM III (Diag- 
nostic-Statistical Manual of Mental 
Disorders) things may be changing. The 
future may get worse for battered women 
if that publication includes a new disorder 
called ‘‘masochistic personality disorder?’ 

Psychologist Lenore Walker has been 
fighting to keep both this term and ‘‘self- 
defeating personality disorder’’ out of 
DSM III because of the potential conse- 
quences it could have for battered women. 
Unfortunately the myth that suggests that 
masochism belongs primarily to women, 
and that it has only sexual connotations, 


still exists today. Since DSM III is a 
powerful basis for deciding one’s mental 
fitness the abused woman may even lose 
custody of her children. 

Labels such as these can only bea step 
backward in our efforts to help abused 
women and their families. 

Jeanette Windsor 
Port Union, Nfld. 


Look beyond the Ark 

Susan Mahoney’s article, The resur- 
rection of the Ark, (P.E.I. Report, Feb. 
°87) was a sad commentary on the state 
of Maritime (and most particularly, jour- 
nalistic) knowledge about alternate 
energy and alternative economic develop- 
ment...particularly at a time when we 
need positive development so badly. 

Certainly it is great to see a community 
come together at a grassroots level to real- 
ly do something for themselves. But it 
would be a pity to see them put so much 
energy into fabricating a New Age 
Disneyland for tourists while squander- 
ing possibilities to really begin building 
an infrastructure of self-reliance. 

I don’t want to defend New Alchemy’s 
actions ‘‘parachuting’’ into unknown 
communities, or even their inclination to 
rely so much on government funds. But 
New Alchemy was (and is) part of a move- 
ment which is still alive and well, work- 
ing with appropriate technologies and 
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community development which have ad- 
vanced a long way since the ’70s. 

At the very least, Susan Mahoney 
could have talked to some New Alchemy 
people or surveyed the current state of ap- 
propriate technology development today. 
Because there is a Jot of it today, all over 
North America. And it tends to be much 
more integrated with real community- 
based economic development. There’s the 
Regeneration Project in Pennsylvania, 
the LETS system in B.C., SHARE in New 
England, the Bioregional Project in the 
Ozarks, etc. 

Perhaps it’s because this is such a 
dynamically growing movement that 
people are still seeking out the Ark, not 
because they want to worship at the shrine 
of a ‘‘remnant of a ’70s consciousness?’ 
Yes, it is certainly a pity that so many 
young folks from places like Little Pond 
have to leave home to earn a proper liv- 
ing or engage in creative work. But this 
is exactly the focus of the alternative 
economic development movement. 

Little Pond, like many places here in 
Altantic Canada, has a great basis to build 
on. There is the background of farming, 
fishing, wood cutting, diverse skills, and 
just as much, an existing sense of com- 
munity. Here’s hoping that the folks there 
won’t put all their eggs in the tourism 
basket (just more external influences), 
and they check around to see what many 
other communities around the continent 
are doing, and see what the current state- 
of-the-art is in the renewable-resource 
technologies that would be appropriate 
in their area. 


Brian Milani 
Antigonish, N.S. 


More sweet treats 
While browsing through Alflantic 
Insight I was pleased to see the article en- 
titled Sweet winter treats (Feb. ’87). I 
found the photography appealing and the 
recipes interesting. It added greatly to the 
general appeal of the magazine and I hope 
this type of article will always bea regular 

feature. 

C. Melnick 
Halifax 


A song of praise 

I am one of the many displaced 
Maritimers who has left my home for pro- 
fessional training in another part of the 
country with the intention of returning 
at the completion of my program. Since 
my arrival here three years ago I have 
depended on Atlantic Insight to keep me 
informed of the goings-on in the Atlan- 
tic Provinces, and to bring the flavor of 
so much that I miss into my living room. 

As an amateur photographer, I am 
especially appreciative of the usual quality 
of your visuals and have acquired a taste 
for the work of certain frequent con- 
tributors to your magazine. Most 
noteworthy is that of David Muir/Studio 
Still Life. I would like especially to com- 
pliment him — and you — on the 
December ’86 cover and the accompany- 


ing photos inside: they were rich, warm | 
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and conveyed the silent strength of the 
Augustinian brothers. The article too, 
Ancient chants of dawn away from the 
20th century, captured the peaceful tone, 
the serenity of the monastery which I can 
attest to, having had the distinct and un- 
forgettable pleasure of experiencing it 
first-hand a few summers ago. That was 
the kind and quality of article that does 
justice both to the region and to your 
magazine. Many thanks and kind regards. 
Paul Hernandez 

Montreal 


Ecological reserves in N.B. 

David Holt, in his article, On the 
brink: endangered species of Atlantic 
Canada (Nov. ’86), provides a useful sum- 


mary of the various programs and ac- 
tivities associated with the protection of 
rare and endangered species. However, 
his information regarding New 
Brunswick’s Ecological Reserves Pro- 
gram is somewhat out of date. 

He quotes Mr. Hajo Versteeg as in- 
dicating that at present no ecological 
reserves are legally protected under New 
Brunswick’s Ecological Reserves Act, due 
to some ‘‘procedural errors’’ While this 
was in fact the case some time ago, three 
ecological reserves were proclaimed in 
1985 and are accorded full protection 
under the Act. Five additional reserves 
will be proclaimed in the very near future, 
as a component of the Ecological Reserves 
Program under the N.B. Department of 


Hospitality 


at Chateau H 


We've taken on a whole new look with 
a totally restyled lobby plus new dining 
facilities and lounge bar. 
We've also enhanced our 
meeting and banquet facili- 
ties including the addition of | - 
a fully equipped boardroom. | 
Of course, some things 
haven't changed: our com- 
manding views of the historic 
harbour, direct connections 
to the shops and services in 


ax has a new face. 


Scotia Square, our proximity to the World 
Trade and Convention Centre, the government 
buildings and the financial district. 
And there’s another thing 
| we left untouched as well — 
g our tradition of efficient 
gm) and friendly Canadian Pacific 
fae} Hotels hospitality. 
=4 — Come visit with us soon. 
Canadian Pacific Plus. 
} Earn valuable points when 
you stay with us. 
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Natural Resources and Energy. 

While the New Brunswick Ecological 
Reserves Act is intended to facilitate the 
protection of areas for the preservation 
of rare or endangered native plants and 
animals in their natural habitats, the Act 
is alSo intended to preserve areas which 
contain unique or representative eco- 
systems, features or phenomena, or areas 
which are suitable for scientific research 
and education purposes. Clearly, the 
Ecological Reserves Act was not intend- 
ed solely as a mechanism for the protec- 
tion of rare or endangered species or 
habitats, but rather as a legislative tool 
to preserve areas with a wide range of 
ecological significance. 

In general, Mr. Holt has done an ad- 
mirable job of highlighting an important 
environmental issue facing Atlantic 
Canada. However, I would recommend 
that, in the future, he make direct con- 
tact with the provincial government agen- 
cies responsible for the programs about 
which he writes. 

Bryan J. Walker, Deputy Minister 
Natural Resources and 
Energy New Brunswick 


Salt-air board game 

May I, through your widely read 
magazine, say thank you to Cliff Brown 
for his board game Newfoundlandia? 
(Folks, Feb. ’87). During the Christmas 
season, it provided many a friendly social 
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group with many hours of enjoyable 
laughs and discussions. 

In playing the game, however, several 
questionable answers were met: e.g. What 
is the largest island in Newfoundland? Of 
course, living in this area it is known that 
Random Island is larger than Fogo Island. 


Austin F. Greening 
Clarenville, Nfld. 


Co-operatives are a viable alternative 


We would like to commend your 
magazine for its March cover story: 
Creating Work: Finding solutions from 
the bottom up, and for mentioning our 
economic community development pro- 
gram, EkwPahak Enterprises. 

However, we’d like to point out that 
there was no reference in the story to our 
Micmac producers. The majority of the 
15 Indian communities in New Brunswick 
are Micmac. Maliseet are primarily 
located in the St. John River valley while 
Micmac are mostly living in a arc stretch- 
ing from St. Basile near Edmundston, 
along the North Shore and down to Fort 
Folly outside Dorchester. 

We would also like to mention the sup- 
portive role played by the federal govern- 
ment in our project. Employment and Im- 
migration Canada pays our operation 
costs and are willing to continue assisting 
us for up to three more years. Our rela- 


tionship involves a sliding scale. Now that 
we are rapidly establishing markets for 
our products, we will gradually assume 
more responsibility for overhead until we 
are self-sufficient. 

Banks are reluctant to finance ideas. 
At least the concept of ordinary people 
exerting control over their destiny and 
learning to create their own income op- 
portunities is not entirely alien to policy 
makers in Ottawa. 

I hope your article will reinforce the 
obvious: co-operatives are a viable alter- 
native to having all business controlled 
by corporations. 

Peter Hanson, Business Manager 
EkwPahak Enterprises 
Fredericton, N.B. 


CORRECTION 


Re: Atlantic Canada and The Third 
World: making connections (Atlantic 


Insight, May ’87). 

Ian MacAllister, professor of 
economics at Dalhousie University, 
points out that Atlantic Insight was in er- 
ror to quote him on the Tanzanian railway 
project. Prof. MacAllister states that he 
is unfamiliar with the project and had of- 
fered no opinion on the subject. 

He further notes that he’s quoted as 
saying that Dalhousie University had 
three years of free teaching from three 
former Ghanaian cabinet ministers. In 
fact, there were two former ministers 
involved. 


© 1987 Gearceaki Canada Limited 
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wice a day the falls reverse — 

and start going the other way, 
making the Falls unnavigable for 
all but 20 minutes every 6 hours. 
Legend has it that the half god, 
half man Glooscap, a Maliseet 
Indian, was responsible for this. 
This was his solution for the local 
people who wanted him to make 
life easier for them by making one 
half of the river run downstream 
and the other upstream. Instead, 
he compromised and arranged for 
the river to change direction twice 
a day. Thus, the Reversing Falls. 


The truth is, this phenomenon is 
caused by the famous high tides of 
: the Bay of Fundy some six 
: kilometres away. 


The first bridge over the 
Reversing Falls was built in 1852. 
Eleven years earlier, in 1841, the 
steamship Princess Royal was 
built in Saint John. In 1846 she 
sailed from Liverpool with the first 
manager of the Standard Life 
Assurance Company in Canada. 


Responding to the changing 
circumstances of our clients in 
rough times and smooth, has been 
Standard Life’s mission ever since 
we pioneered the life insurance 
industry in Canada in 1833. Today, 
one of Canada’s most respected 
financial institutions, we continue 
to develop innovative financial 
products and 
services to meet 
your needs. Ask 
your broker or 
a Standard Life 
representative 
to show you 
how we build 
bridges to 
financial 
security. 


The Reversing Falls Bridge Saint John, N.B. 


The legendary 
Indian god, 
Glooscap — mythical 
creator of the 
Reversing Falls. 
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Young and unemployed and 


looking for ways out 


Life can be terrifying for young people who drop out of school 
and enter the job market. Some of them are seeking help 


by Aleleand Glasgow 

inding a job these days is difficult 

for just about everyone, but it’s 
especially difficult for those between 

the ages of 15 and 19 with Grade 10 or less. 
Statistics Canada figures as of 
January 1987, show a 25.5 per cent 
unemployment rate for this age group in 
Nova Scotia. And the 15-to-19-year-old 
segment of the population suffers a stub- 
bornly high unemployment rate of 17.1 
per cent in Canada, compared to 10.6 per 
cent for the population as a whole. Ap- 
proximately 30 per cent of young Cana- 
dians don’t finish high school and that 
percentage is higher in Atlantic Canada 
and Quebec, according to Jean Charest, 
Canada’s minister of state for youth. 


TT ae 


MacKinnon: dispelling myths about dropouts 


Across Nova Scotia, the number of 
school drop-outs is estimated at 5,000 
annually. 

It’s for these reasons that Specialized 
Youth Units, a program of the Canada 


Employment Centre, have been set up. | 


One of these units is in Halifax to help 
these mostly unemployable youth find 
jobs or at least upgrade their skills. 

‘*Most of our clients lack confidence, 
so even to get their first job and work for 
a while helps them become more self- 
confident because it’s very discouraging 
to be unemployed,’ says Brenda Gaudet, 
one of the two counsellors at the Halifax 
unit. 

The Halifax unit serves the needs of 
young residents of the city and Halifax 
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County. It works with persons between 
the ages of 15 and 19 who have been out 
of school and unemployed for six months 
and have Grade 10 or less. Supervisor Ian 
MacKinnon says some of the clients func- 
tion at even lower grade levels. 

‘‘The kinds of problems they have 
relate to finding a job that is somewhat 
suitable for their skill level and holding 
that job for a successful period of time, 
which most of them have been unable to 
do by the time we see them,’ he adds. 

The client male-female ratio is two- 
to-one. Many young people dropped out 
of school due to economic, emotional or 
social reasons. Almost all have extreme 
family and financial problems. About 40 
per cent are not living with their families. 
A number of the clients are married and 
supporting children. Many are single 
parents. Many have had problems with 
the law and a large number have learning 
disabilities. 

**Most of our clients don’t know what 
kind of work they are looking for or are 
capable of doing,’ says counsellor 
Delvina Bernard. ‘‘When they find 
employment it’s likely to be at minimum 
wage and for unskilled labor’’ 

Some of the clients register at the unit 
on their own but registrations are also 
transferred to the unit from Canada 
Employment Centre branch offices. 
Bernard says referrals are often made 
from the Children’s Aid Society, Proba- 
tion Services, Young Adult Employment 
Outreach Project, Social Services and 
local schools. ‘‘A lot of young people who 
come to us have heard about the Special- 
ized Youth Unit from past clients and 
friends?’ MacKinnon says. 

Since opening in November 1982, the 
unit has handled about 1,400 cases and 
almost 50 per cent of these have found 
jobs directly through the unit, and a large 
number have found jobs by using services 
offered by the unit. One young woman 
credits the unit with boosting her self- 
confidence to the point she is hopeful she 


_ will eventually find a job if she keeps look- 


ing. ‘‘I get frustrated when I can’t find 
work because of the constant rejection,’ 
she said. ‘‘When I apply to a place and 
I don’t get the job, I just wonder what 
I’m doing that’s so wrong?’ 

She left school with the expectation 
that a job would be easy to find. She has 
been looking . or work for almost a year. 

For youth counsellors Delvina 


Bernard and Brenda Gaudet this client 
and just over a hundred others are the 
worst victims of the chronic unemploy- 
ment in Nova Scotia. 

The youth counsellors teach their 
clients the basics of job hunting — things 
like patience and resumé writing and com- 
pleting application forms. 

‘‘Most of our clients are very willing 
to work and it’s a matter of helping them 
with job searching skills and getting 
employers to train them on the job,’ says 
Gaudet. 

They have some help persuading 
employers to give their clients a chance. 
The federal government’s Canadian Jobs 
Strategy Program will subsidize wages for 
this group from 50 up to 100 per cent over 
a five-month period and longer. It com- 
bines work experience and skill training. 
Projects such as the Halifax YMCA’s Job 
Generation Training Project teaches 
young people about employers’ expecta- 
tions, effective communications and it of- 
fers on-the-job training with the co- 
operation of local companies. 

The Halifax Board of Trade Youth 
Project is a six-month job skills upgrading 
project for 40 young people with Grade 
9 or less. Trainees in the project obtain 
a high school education and up to eight 
weeks experience in an industry once they 
graduate. They work for such companies 
as the Nova Scotia Power Corporation, 
Maritime Tel & Tel and Maritime Life. 

The Young Adult Employment 
Outreach Project provides in-depth 
counselling and employment services for 
young people who need special help find- 
ing and keeping jobs. . 

Despite the fact that recent statistics 
place the number of young people look- 
ing for work in Canada at 418,000 or 
almost half a million, Gaudet is convinced 
there are jobs out there for some of them 
and it’s merely a matter of finding them. 
Some employers are reluctant to hire 
school drop-outs because they think these 
young people are not eager to work. 

*““We contact employers and try to 
dispel these myths that they believe of our 
clients prior to sending the clients in for 
interviews so that they can meet with 
employers and be assessed more fairly,’ 
Bernard says. 

The youth unit has its work cut out 
for it. Each of the unit’s two counsellors 
has 60 or more clients at any one time. 
Gaudet and Bernard say they are very 
busy visiting employers, holding job hunt- 
ing skills sessions, and counselling the 
young people who are referred to their of- 
fices from all over the city and Halifax 
County. But it’s an uphill battle. These 
youth are faced with a shrinking job 
market and stiff competition from the 
adult population and from students who 
have finished high school or university. 

However, even with all the strikes they 
have against them, clients of the Special- 
ized Youth Unit are making a positive move 
toward meaningful employment. 
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Reorganizing the high school 
academic credit system 


A controversial plan to change New Brunswick’s high school 
routine is delayed but still in the education minister’s plans 


by Carol McLeod 
he New Brunswick government is 
introducing a new ‘‘R’’ into the 
province’s English-language high 
schools — reform. So far, however, 
education minister Jean-Pierre Ouellet’s 
efforts have met with a more formidable 
**R’’? — resistance. 

That hasn’t daunted Ouellet. With a 
hickory stick in one hand and a fistful of 
dollars in the other, the minister is prod- 
ding through a reorganization package he 
hopes will broaden the base of education 
in New Brunswick and bring the prov- 
ince’s high schools in line with those in 
the rest of Canada. 

Right now, New Brunswick is the only 
province where students can graduate 
with 15 credits out of an 18-credit pro- 
gram. According to the department of 
education, all other provinces require 
students to obtain 18 credits out of a 
2l-credit program. 

To eliminate the discrepancy, Ouellet 
is raising the number of credits required 
for graduation to 18 and is increasing the 
number of courses that must be taken a 
year to seven from the present six. 

That doesn’t mean, however, that 
students will be taking seven subjects a 
term or that school hours will be length- 
ened. Some courses will be completed in 
half a year, meaning students will carry 
only six subjects a term, while the time 
spent on each subject will be cut to ap- 
proximately 120 hours a year from 150. 

The reform package — which is ex- 
pected to add $30 million to the depart- 
ment of education’s budget over the next 
three years — also raises the number of 
compulsory courses to 14 from ten. 

As well, it does away with ‘‘labelling’’ 
— the system whereby programs are 
designated college preparatory, business, 
education, industrial arts, home econ- 
omics or general education. One of the 
major drawbacks to this, says David 
O’Brien, a department of education in- 
formation officer, is that students can 
graduate from high school and find they 
don’t have the academic background to 
go onto university. In future, he says, all 
high school graduates will have ‘‘suffi- 
cient credits to get into university?’ 

Although most teachers, school 
boards and home-and-school associations 
agree with the general concept of high 
school reorganization, they are concerned 
about the speed of implementation. After 
presenting the package last November, 
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Ouellet announced that reforms would be 
introduced in all New Brunswick English- 
language schools by the fall of 1987 — 
without the piloting that usually precedes 
major change. (Reform of the province’s 
francophone high schools, which began 
in the fall of 1986, has also come under 
fire for being put in place without proper 
testing.) 

The New Brunswick Teachers Asso- 
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ee 
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ciation has asked that full implementa- 
tion in the English system be postponed 
until the proposals have been tried out on 
a limited basis and evaluated. Liberal Op- 
position critics have called for a delay, 
accusing the government of circumvent- 
ing standard piloting procedure in order 
to get reform in place before the next 
election. 

In Moncton, one parent has suggested 
that Ouellet may want to take the fast 
track because the reorganization package 
stems from the office of government 
reform. ‘‘Hatfield poured a lot of the 
taypayers’ money into the office of 
government reform and about the only 
thing that’s come out of it has been the 
series of public hearings on education that 
led to high school reorganization. Ouellet 
has had no choice but to push for im- 
mediate implementation — if he didn’t, 
people would see the office of government 


Sharon Hurd: parents fear range of educational choice being cut 


reform as another waste of money.’ 

At first, the minister defended his 
decision to move quickly, saying: ‘‘We 
have to start somewhere and if we don’t 
start now we may never start?’ 

Since then, however, other concerns 
have surfaced. Teachers argue that con- 
densing material so it can be taught in 120 
hours instead of 150 will weaken course 
impact. Students worry that shortening 
the number of classroom hours per sub- 
ject will increase the amount of home- 
work, thus eliminating extracurricular ac- 
tivities and part-time jobs. 

As for parents, some maintain their 
children will be used as guinea pigs. 
Others believe the range of educational 
choice is being cut back. Sharon Hurd, 
president of the English section of the 
New Brunswick Federation of Home and 
School Associations, says that parents she 
has talked to ‘‘want more flexibility for 
|= their children, not 
'S less. Right now, 60 
9 per cent of courses 
% are compulsory and 
™ 40 per cent elective. 
With four more com- 
pulsories added, the 
split becomes 75-25. 
They’re afraid less 
choice could mean 
more drop-outs.’ 

Faced with such 
widespread opposi- 
tion, Ouellet has 
now agreed to slacken 
the pace of reform 
in the province’s 
English high schools 
and to let school 
readiness determine 
the speed and extent 
of implementation. 
‘*However,’” the 
minister says, ‘‘I 
have not changed 
my mind regarding 
the principles in- 
volved in reform,”’ 

Reorganiation will now begin in 
those schools that are prepared for it in 
the fall of 1987, spread to others in the 
fall of 1988, be introduced in all schools 
by the fall of 1989 and be in force 
everywhere in Grades 10, 11 and 12 by the 
fall of 1991. 

Some critics believe the minister may 
have been pursuaded by other members 
of Cabinet to back down: continued con- 
troversy over the reorganization program 
is not something the Hatfield government 
wants with an election due later this year. 

Whatever Ouellet’s reason, most New 
Brunswickers welcome the delay. ‘‘At 
least now,’ says Sharon Hurd, ‘‘schools 
will have time to prepare and evaluate. 
Educating children isn’t like making 
doughnuts. If you make a mistake you 
can’t throw the batch out. You’ve got to 
make sure you have the right ingredients 
from the very start?’ 
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me A Vaid PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
The Graphic makes its own 


headlines over lunch tab 


When a reporter at Montague’s weekly acquired some documents 
Jrom the town hall, her next visitors were from the RCMP 


by Heather Moore 

tisn’t the first time the Eastern Graphic 

has figured in its own headlines. In- 

deed the prize-winning weekly located 

in Montague has often made the news as 

its publisher/editor and reporters go 

about uncovering the happenings in 
eastern Kings County. 

The most recent time was earlier this 
year and involved a head-to-head battle 
between the town council and the news- 
paper when a reporter was accused of 
stealing documents from the town hall. 

‘‘Lobstergate,’ as the story was 
described by radio, television and Island 
as well as Mainland newspapers, became 
a joke with local residents. However, the 
eight-member town 
council headed by 
Mayor Richard Collins, 
Graphic publisher Jim 
MacNeill and reporter 
Lisa Reiten failed to see 
much humor in the 
issue. | 

The story began | 
when MacNeill sent 
Reiten to the town of. 
fice to get details of ex 
pense claims for meals : ale 

| 
4 
4 


council members had ' 
consumed during meet- } 
ings — compliments of | 
the taxpayers. 

Responding to ~ 
Reiten’s request, town 4 
clerk Karen Bethune * 


to release the information. 

MacNeill said his newspaper was in- 
terested in this story because having meals 
at town council meetings was a relatively 
new procedure. He pointed out that bud- 
get time was getting near; council often 
complained of a lack of funds and con- 
sidering that the present council’s first of- 
ficial action was to give itself a salary in- 
crease (which it later had to partially res- 
cind because of a public outcry), it seemed 
reasonable to let his readers know about 
the town-paid meals. 

Although Mayor Collins described the 
fuss as ‘‘petty?’ amounts spent on meals 
per meeting ranged from around $40 up 
to a high of $96 for nine cold lobster 


attempted to contact resi and MacNeill letting readers know about town- -paid meals 


Mayor Collins and finance chairman 
Sadie MacKenzie before releasing the in- 
formation. Not able to reach either town 
official, she proceeded to give Reiten the 
information. The reporter had obtained 
seven or eight photocopies of the receipts 
when Mayor Collins telephoned the clerk 
to tell her not to give out the information. 

Reiten interpreted this to mean, ‘‘that 
I could take what I already had but that 
I couldn’t get any more copies of the 
receipts.” 

The reporter returned to the newspaper 
office with the photocopies Bethune had 
given her. In the meantime, MacKenzie 
filed a complaint with the RCMP claim- 
ing that Reiten had stolen the original 
documents from the town hall. 

With the complaint in the hands of the 
RCMP, publisher MacNeill contacted 
Mayor Collins requesting the remainder 
of the meal receipts. The mayor refused 
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plates, ordered from the Lobster Shanty 
North, a local motel and restaurant. 

**‘Mayor Collins didn’t have the 
authority or right to withhold public in- 
formation the way he did? ’says MacNeill. 

MacNeill says one of the worst aspects 
of the case was that Councillor Mac- 
Kenzie chose to lay a theft complaint 
against Reiten without even finding out 
the reporter’s interpretation of the inci- 
dent. He also contends that the matter 
received special attention from the 
RCMP. He says that a theft investigation 
would normally be carried out by one of 
the constables from the detachment but 
in this case Sergeant Peter McGarry ac- 
companied Constable Joel Martin to the 
Graphic office to interview Reiten. 

He questioned the reason behind this 
in his own weekly column: Was it because 
a complaint had been filed by a town 
councillor or was it because the issue in- 
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volved the Eastern Graphic? 

Following an eight-day investigation, 
P.E.I.’s Crown prosecutor Richard Hubley 
refused to lay charges against Reiten. 

Town council then held a press con- 
ference where they demanded an apology 
from Reiten for not abiding by the wishes 
of Mayor Collins. 

During this session Mayor Collins ad- 
mitted his decision not to release all of 
the meal receipts was a hasty one but he 
said he wasn’t given time to discuss the 
matter with his colleagues on council as 
to how the information should have been 
delivered. He said he was often concerned 
about the way the media reported things 
and he didn’t want the figures released 
in a lump sum, but item by item so tax- 
payers would get the ‘‘right impression?’ 

According to figures released by town 
council the total meal expenditure for 
1986 was $1,045. 

Meanwhile Reiten described the inci- 
dent as a ‘‘serious one,’ and said she was 
surprised at council’s reaction. She in- 
sisted that she hadn’t done anything 
wrong and she was standing firm in refus- 
ing to give council an apology. 

‘*T think it should have been the other 
way around,’ says Reiten, noting that she 
will continue to deal with council as part 
of her job. 

Councillor MacKenzie on the other 
hand, looks at the incident as, ‘‘a 
ridiculous one’’ that could have been 
avoided if council had been given more 
time to comply with the reporter’s request. 
As far as reporting the incident to the 
RCMP, MacKenzie had nothing to say 
as to whether she did it on her own in- 
itiative or if she was following orders from 
Mayor Collins. 

The Mayor and Councillor MacKen- 
zie were both criticized by the media during 
the ordeal for not commenting on the 
issue but she feels they weren’t treated 
fairly in this respect. When CBC-TV 
reporters approached her she refused to 
comment but later said, ‘‘I was at work 
and didn’t have time to say anything then. 
But like I told them, I would have had 
something to say after I finished work”’ 

The meals are justified, according to 
MacKenzie who says she attends approx- 
imately 90 meetings during the year that 
deal with town affairs. 

The next civic election comes up in 
November but MacKenzie isn’t worried 
about negative repercussions from the in- 
cident. ‘‘You can’t get upset over 
something like this. I’m just sick of hear- 
ing about it. The papers, television and 
radio blew it out of proportion and I cer- 
tainly hope we’ve heard the end of it?’ 

The town hasn’t received any official 
complaints about having meals during 
meetings and council doesn’t anticipate 
the introduction of policy changes regard- 
ing expenses. But in subsequent weeks, 
the Graphic received support in its letters 
to the editor columns for its handling of 
the story. Nog 
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Breaking the pattern of 


childhood sexual abuse 


The reduction of a child abuser’s sentence released the painful subject 
from secrecy and helped the search for answers. Debate on the role 
of the media follows a television docu-drama on the case 


by Joan Sullivan 

n March 6, over a hundred people 
gathered quietly in front of city hall 

in downtown St. John’s. Some 
carried placards, some held their children, 
and most carried a broken toy which they 
placed in a growing pile on the steps. 
Many had obviously never been to a 
demonstration before. They had come to 
protest the Court of Appeals’ decision to 
reduce Dr. Stephen Collins’ sentence 
from five years to two. Collins had been 
convicted of molesting 11 children over 
a period of 11 years. The broken toys 
represented broken hearts and broken 
childhood; they were a symbol of loss. 

*“We wanted to make the courts aware 
of how we felt about the reduced 
sentence,’ said Diane Duggan of the Rape 
Crisis Centre, one of the women’s groups 
that organized the protest. ‘‘We knew that 
many sentences were pending in the courts 
or were under appeal, waiting for the deci- 
sion in the Collins case. And we wanted 
to give people a vehicle to express the 
anger they felt.’ 

Child abuse used to be a secret crime. 
It moved in erosive cycles, the offenders 
striking repeatedly, usually from a posi- 
tion of trust and power within the family 
or community. (Besides being a doctor, 
Collins was an ordained but non- 
practising minister of the United Church.) 

It touches an enormous number of 
people. The Badgley report, Canada’s 
first comprehensive study on the problem, 
said one-half of all female children and 
one-third of all male children are victims 
of sexual abuse. Usually they’re between 
the ages of four and nine. The offenders 
are overwhelmingly male — more than 
99 per cent. 

Statistics like these challenge every 
myth that surrounds child abuse, and 
there are many myths. The public percep- 
tion has usually been that the victims 
asked for it; that the victims enjoyed it; 
that the offender only had one victim and 
would stop once he was exposed. 

‘“‘Wrong and wrong again,’ says 
Linda Halliday, founder of Canadian 
Sexual Abuse Victims Anonymous. Of- 
fenders usually don’t stop without treat- 
ment. They rarely stop at one victim and 
victims are rarely abused only once. 
Abusers have been charged with as many 
as 1,500 incidents. 

Slowly, awareness of the problem is 
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growing. People are acknowledging that 
abuse has nothing to do with sex and 
everything to do with power. And 
children, long considered as property, are 
now told that they have certain rights, in- 
cluding the right to be safe. It’s against 
the law not to report suspected child 
abuse. 

Reported cases of sexually abused 
children jumped 400 per cent in New- 
foundland last year, prompting the depart- 
ment of social services to open a special cen- 
tre to deal with sexual abuse. The staff has 
undergone intensive training in this area. 

‘We support the concept of social 
workers specially trained to deal with 
child abuse}’ said Penelope Rowe of the 
Community Services Council. ‘‘Over the 
years the social workers were becoming 
more generic and had to deal with 
everything. This meant the victim had a 
very traumatic experience when they 
reported they had been abused. It wasn’t 
intentional, it came from people not 
knowing what to ask or how to ask it?’ 

The CSC released a Blueprint for 
Action last year which made specific 
recommendations on treating child abuse 
victims. The brainchild of five commit- 
tees drawn from the public, hospitals and 
other institutions, government represent- 
atives and the CSC, it called for a more 
nurturing system to be established for 
abused children and their families. 

‘*It’s important that the system re- 
spond to the victims,’’ said Rowe. ‘‘It 
could be simple things, like providing 
moral support. Right now, the Crown pros- 
ecutor often plays a much larger role than 
simply being a lawyer. And there must be 
more integration of policies, specifically 
within the departments of justice, social 
services, health, education and culture, 
recreation and youth’’ The ministers of 
these departments recently signed an 
interdepartmental statement committing 
themselves to a co-operative effort in 
treating and preventing child abuse. 

*‘Our original idea was to have a 
community-based group responsible for 
all aspects of child abuse, but it soon 
became clear that some things, such as 
policy development, were definitely under 
the government’s jurisdiction,’ said 
Rowe. They have been allotted govern- 
ment funding for their own child abuse 
centre, which will run with volunteer pro- 
fessional help and paid staff. While the 


social services unit will provide services 
from family counselling to family sup- 
port, the community group will work hard 
on public education and outreach pro- 
grams. 

Child abuse is considered one of 
society’s most abhorrent crimes. Even in 
prison, a convicted child abuser is a social 
leper. ‘‘It’s not acrime where the accused 
is innocent until proven guilty,’ she said. 
‘‘Many lawyers say they would rather be 
accused and convicted of robbery than 
accused and acquitted of child abuse.’ 

This has left some people very nervous 
about children’s new awareness of abuse. 
‘Teachers are worried that a student who 
holds a grudge against them may accuse 
them of abuse. In British Columbia, 
teachers are told to wear clothing with 
pockets and to keer their hands in their 
pockets,’ says Rowe. These situations are 
awkward and the committee considers 
them a priority, although they are not sure 
how to handle them. Still, Rowe reminds 
people that children very rarely lie about 
abuse, and they know the difference ‘‘be- 
tween a pat on the shoulder and more sex- 
ual touching.’ 

Public reaction to child abuse still hits 
a fever pitch. On Camera, a local public 
affairs show, ran atwo-part series on the 
Collins case in the form of adocu-drama. 
Many viewers responded with cries of sen- 
sationalism, the Newfoundland and 
Labrador Medical Association con- 
demned the shows and a local doctor 
placed an ad in The Evening Telegram 
claiming the show was ‘‘cheap and vulgar 
and vile?’ 

‘*With such a controversial and sen- 
sitive subject you have to expect some 
flak?’ says Bob Wakeham, producer of 
On Camera. 

They couldn’t do a documentary, 
their usual program, because ‘‘we didn’t 
want to have to interview the children in- 
volved, and Dr. Collins wouldn’t talk to 
us.’ While the criticism was intense, 
Wakeham said most people who phoned 
in were in favor of the show. The show 
was justified, he said, because it ‘‘exposed 
many aspects of child abuse, generated 
a lot of discussion, and maybe — just 
maybe — helped some children realize 
that what someone is doing to them is 
wrong.’ 

The length of time that passed before 
Collins was reported led justice minister 
Lynn Verge to re-evaluate the Collins 
case, to see if others should be charged 
with failing to report him. She decided 
against laying any charges after finding 
out that one of the child victims had 
reported Dr. Collins to two adults but that 
those adults had subsequently tried to 
convince Collins to seek psychiatric help. 

The debate about sexually abused 
children, the causes and treatment, and the 
role the media plays, continues. There are 
no simple answers, but with so many peo- 
ple involved, hope prevails that there may 
be some way to break the pattern. 
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Waiting for the | 
fish to come ashore 


Small boat fishermen in Newfoundland and Labrador wonder if 
their union can help when there’s no fish to be caught 


by Margot Bruce 

ewfoundland’s inshore fishery has 

| ee since the days of John 

Cabot when — so the legend goes 

— fishermen could drop a bucket into the 

waters surrounding the island and bring 

it up full of fish. Resources are declining, 

fishermen are discouraged, and some say 

the traditional cod fishery has reached a 
state of collapse. 

‘‘There’s not too many at the cod 
fishery any more,’ says Bill Donovan, an 
inshore fisherman from Trinity Bay, 
‘“because the cod isn’t there.’ 


NVSV3IYD TAVHOIW 


Cashin: champion of both inshore and offshore 


Richard Cashin, president of the New- 
foundland Fishermen, Food and Allied 
Workers Union (NFFAWU), admits that 
there’s been a dramatic drop in inshore 
landings over the past few seasons. But 
as usual, in this most fractious of in- 
dustries, there are as many opinions as 
to the reasons as there are fishermen and 
interested observers. Many inshore fisher- 
men believe that they can’t catch the fish 
because it’s already been caught offshore 
by trawlers. And because ‘‘Cashin’s 
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union’’ represents both sectors of the 
fishery, the eternal question arises once 
again: whose interests are best met by this 
powerful, political organization? And 
what can the union do when one group 
of fishermen is blamed for the other 
group’s misfortune? 

Richard Cashin has never accepted that 
he’s in a conflict of interest situation by 
representing both categories of fishermen 
— independent inshore, and company- 
employed trawlermen. He says a balance 
has to be struck between the two sectors 
and that properly managed, the resource 
should be able to be used to the best ad- 
vantage by both groups. In fact, he refuses 
to separate the inshore and offshore as 
readily as the fishermen do because he sees 
strong links between the two. 

‘“When the union fights for one 
group, we’re strengthening the position 
for the other group,’ he says. He points 
to the 1984 trawlermen’s strike as an ex- 
ample. ‘‘It’s true we were representing 
fishermen who were working for large 
companies,’ he says, ‘‘but it was really 
a mentality we were fighting — and that 
Same mentality exists today about the 
fishery and the union. There’s still a cer- 
tain non-vested interest group that’s 
against us, that possesses a sentimental 
right-wing naiveté’’ He says he doesn’t 
really understand their position, although 
anot uncommon interpretation would be 
that inshore fishermen are ‘‘independent 
businessmen’’ and therefore, not in need 
of a union. This view is rejected by ob- 
servers of the fishing industry who 
recognize the employer/worker relation- 
ship that exists between fish buyers and 
fishermen. 

Cashin also points out that the union 
has fought for many concessions for in- 
shore fishermen. He says, for example, 
that inshore fishermen get priority on the 
fish because of historic reasons. He also 
notes that offshore quotas are set bear- 
ing in mind the uncertainty of the migra- 
tion patterns of the cod and because of 
this, the offshore quota has been lower 
in the past few years than has been scien- 
tifically recommended. 


But if the union leader and some of 
the union members can’t agree on the 
issue of the split between offshore and in- 
shore, they do, at least, agree on two facts: 
they believe that foreign overfishing is a 
major factor in the resource decline of re- 
cent seasons, and they see the impact of 
both levels of government on their in- 
dustry as being less than positive. 

Tom Best, one of the strongest critics 
of the union’s role in the fishery, is the 
co-chairman of the recently founded 
Newfoundland Inshore Fishermen’s 
Association. He says he’s seen a steady 
decline in landings for the inshore over 
the past three years, and he says Cana- 
dian offshore companies have been tak- 
ing fish at will and at liberty with no prop- 
er management plan in place. 

**The stocks are seriously depleted,’ 
he says. ‘‘It’s obvious there’s not enough 
to go around for Canadians and I don’t 
think we’re in any position to be giving 
our fish away to anyone else?’ 

Foreign overfishing has come to the 
forefront recently because of the conten- 
tious Canada-France agreement made in 
January but it’s not a new issue. The New- 
foundland government says foreign fleets 
have been threatening the existence of the 
inshore fishery for decades — as early as 
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the ’50s and ’60s, around the same time 
that the offshore effort began. In 1959, 
fishermen caught 160,000 tons of northern 
cod. By 1974, the figure was down to 
34,000 tons. And setting a 200-mile limit 
hasn’t solved the problem. Newfoundland 
fishermen say that the French are still over- 
fishing off the St. Pierre banks. Vessels 
from other countries have been seen 
fishing within the 200-mile zone. 

Tom Best says that a surveillance run 
by federal authorities every three days is 
not enough because foreign vessels can 
be in and out ‘‘whenever they feel like it?’ 

The Canada-France deal doesn’t solve 
the problems of overfishing, accord- 
ing to Richard Cashin. It makes a com- 
mitment for fish allocations to the French 
without getting a commitment from them 
to follow a management regime. (France 
is Claiming a much larger territorial zone 


around their colonies, St. Pierre and | 


Miquelon, than Canada is willing to con- 
cede. The disagreement is now going to 
international conciliation. It may take up 
to four years for an agreement to be 
reached. In the meantime, the French 
have admitted that they will probably 
overfish their Canadian-set quota.) 
Cashin calls the Canada-France deal 
a ‘‘classic example of bungled negotia- 
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tions’’ — because of the way the prime 
minister’s office handled it, leaving New- 
foundland’s fishermen, industry officials 
and government representatives out of the 
final decision making. 

But Cashin indicates — while fingers 
are being pointed at offshore overfishing 
and foreign overfishing — that perhaps 
there is also a need for surveillance of the 
smaller boats. ‘‘We have in Newfound- 
land and also in Nova Scotia — it’s al- 
leged to me by some fishermen — a whole 
element of the fishery in 40-foot boats 
who are taking fish that’s not reported 
properly, and that’s another kind of over- 
fishing.’ If all of this continues, he says, 
Newfoundland will have a much more 
drastic resource problem. 

Cashin makes another point which 
broadens the issue of the fishermen’s place 
in Newfoundland society. ‘‘One of the 
main problems in our fishery,’ he says, 
**is that so many people depend on it. If 
there were other economic activities in 
Newfoundland, there wouldn’t be so 
much pressure on one resource,’ The 
fishery in Newfoundland is the economic 
backbone for 800 rural communities, ac- 
cording to an industry profile put out by 
the provincial department of fisheries. 
*“We’re trying to share the resource 
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between as many of us as possible and that 
means a lower standard of living for 
everyone involved,’ says Cashin. He con- 
cedes that some of the perceived failings 
of the union occurred during the time of 
the restructuring of the offshore trawler 
companies. In the early ’80s the union 
made representation to both levels of 
government, looking for support for in- 
shore fishermen hard hit by the recession. 
The governments restructured the off- 
shore with large infusions of public 
money, but nothing of a comparable 
nature was done for the inshore, and as 
a result some fishermen had to drop out 
of the industry. 

**T didn’t think that either level of 
government would fail us like they did,’ 
says Cashin, ‘‘and at that time, we didn’t 
quite know what to do about it?’ 

Some Newfoundland fishermen say 
that it’s not overfishing and it’s not 
politics but it’s gill nets that have hurt the 
inshore fishery more than anything else 
over the years. Gill nets are one method 
of fishing cod, and they’re used along the 
entire coast of Newfoundland and 
Labrador. Over the years they’ve been 
placed along the coast in a helter-skelter 
pattern with no overall plan. In many 
cases a number of nets going in different 
directions prevent fish or bait from get- 
ting inshore. Bill Donovan says when the 
government introduced the gear replace- 
ment program, many gill nets were just 
left at the bottom of the water. These 
abandoned nets are catching fish all the 
time, but no one is fishing them so the 
fish are just rotting and wasted. 

(Cashin says fishermen who left their 
gill nets were in effect dumping at sea. He 
says all gear except the hook-and-line does 
some damage to the resource.) 

Donovan’s Inshore Fishermen’s 
Approval Committee is lobbying to have 
all gill nets removed from headland to 
headland in Trinity Bay. He says if 
fishermen just hook-and-line for five t 
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Tom Best: one of Cashin’s strongest critics 
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ten years, the stocks will have a chance 
to recuperate. 

He formed his association a few years 
ago, and it represents fishermen in 
Placentia Bay, Trinity Bay and Bonavista 
Bay. He says his association does work 
the union should be doing — lobbying for 
quota cuts and observers — because the 
union is too involved with the offshore 
fishery, plant workers, transport workers, 
bakers and bartenders. 

Diversification, however, doesn’t pose 
a problem for Cashin and the union, who 
announced in March they’d disaffiliated 
from the United Food and Commercial 
Worker’s Union and accepted a charter 
from the Canadian Auto Workers Union. 

According to CAW president Bob 
White, the Fishermen’s Union won’t lose 
its unique character; in fact, he says, the 
CAW will help members of the fisher- 
men’s union in their struggle to retain their 
roots. Cashin says fishermen will be much 
better served as a part of a vibrant and 
progressive, larger Canadian union. The 
fishermen’s union had been having a lot 
of internal, bureaucratic trouble with the 
international union. 

Max Short, a business manager with 
the fishermen’s union says the change will 
make them a better lobby group because 
CAW is a big force and it will deal with 
the Canadian government better than an 
international union. 

Tom Best, on the other hand, was 


Short: CAW means better lobbying powers 


upset that the union made the decision 
without consulting fishermen, but Cashin 
said it wasn’t the kind of deal with which 
they could go public. He says they’re in- 
forming fishermen about the new alliance 
and are finding most to be excited and 
pleased about the move, although some 
fishermen, like Bill Donovan for exam- 
ple, worry that the decision will not be 
as beneficial as the union leadership 
believes because CAW represents 140,000 
workers in Canada, in auto, aerospace, 
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telecommunications, airlines and other 
industries. The union has also changed 
back to its original name — Newfound- 
land Fishermen, Food and Allied 
Workers, Local 465. 

Every fisherman has a different opin- 
ion about the union, and each has his own 
theory about why the stocks are depleted 
inshore. But it’s hard to find someone who 
will deny how much Cashin and the union 
have done for the industry. As one fisher- 
man from St. Mary’s Bay put it, the 
majority of fishermen are satisfied with 
the union. ‘‘I’ve seen the lean times,’ he 
says, ‘“‘when we got very little for our fish 
and lots of people had grievances against 
the union. But without our union I think 
we’d bea lot worse off than we have been 
these past few years.’ 

As for Cashin, he’s optimistic that ’87 
may be a better year. Prices are high, he 
says, and if they stay up then fishermen 
can catch less fish and get the same return. 
He expects landings to improve inshore 
because of a 50 per cent reduction of the 
offshore effort. And the observer pro- 
gram on offshore trawlers will reduce 
dumping at sea, which should mean in- 
creased landings inshore. 

Cashin can still see room for improve- 
ment. He says, “‘I think we have to do a bet- 
ter job and I think the climate is right for 
now for us. . . for the leadership to challenge 
the membership and for the membership to 
challenge the leadership?’ 


Palette 
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He comes from a family of merchants and politicians but Richard 
Cashin fights for the people who fish for a living 


over by the time he was 31, but that 
was just the beginning of his political 
activity; he’s spent the past 19 years 
confronting both levels of government, 
fishing industry officials and anyone else 
who ever threatened to profit at the ex- 
pense of fishermen. 

Cashin is the president of the New- 
foundland Fishermen, Food and Allied 
Workers Union (NFFAWU), which is 
23,000 members strong. He’s been a part 
of the organization from the beginning, 
when his schoolmate from St. Francis 
Xavier University in Antigonish, N.S., 
Rev. Desmond McGrath called him for 
help in organizing a group of fishermen 
on Newfoundland’s northern peninsula. 
For Cashin it’s turned into a lifelong com- 
mitment and a cause to which he’s devoted 
more than just his time. 

Cashin comes from a well-to-do 
family from Cape Broyle, whose mem- 
bers succeeded in business as merchants, 
and in the government as politicians. He 
followed the pattern sitting as a Liberal 
member in the House of Commons from 
1962 to 1968 and working for the last two 
of those years as the parliamentary sec- 
retary to the minister of fisheries. After 
his defeat in St. John’s West, Cashin prac- 
tised law for three years, before turning 
to the fishery for a career. Like his 
ancestors, Cashin lived off the fishery 
without actually fishing for a living. 
However, unlike the merchants, Cashin 
sat with the fishermen on the other side 
of the wharf, where men had to struggle 
to feed their families. 

In 1969 Richard Cashin was represent- 
ing a group of fishermen who were suing 
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the Electric Reduction Company of 
Canada, ERCO, because they felt the 
company had polluted Placentia Bay, 
costing them several months of fishing. 
They settled out of court and Cashin was 
the hero of the day. It was mainly due to 
the organization and protesting of the 
fishermen that ERCO settled out of court. 
Around the same time, Father McGrath 
was helping fishermen from Port au 
Choix organize themselves to air their 
grievances about the industry. Father 
McGrath contacted Cashin and asked him 
to go to a meeting in Port au Choix. 

He and McGrath started visiting com- 
munities all along the northeast coast. 
They worked well together, and even 
though Cashin had a family, and 
McGrath had a parish, they devoted their 
time generously to the fishermen. In fact, 
for the first couple of years Cashin took 
no remuneration for his work. 

They were said to be an odd-looking 
pair — the tall, dark, thin priest and the 
short, light-haired, heavy-set Cashin. But 
off they went, from kitchen to hall telling 
the fishermen about how advantageous it 
would be for them to bargain as a collec- 
tive, for better prices and conditions. 

McGrath says Cashin never had any 
trouble walking into a community and 
captivating the fishermen. They took 
turns addressing the meetings. Cashin was 
said to be a dynamic speaker. But 
McGrath says Cashin often stole his lines 
and they’d argue and laugh all the way 
home after a meeting about who stole 
whose line. They took turns playing the 
straight man. 

But when it came to the union they 
were serious, and in 1970 the founding 
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Sitting on the other side of the wharf 


| meeting of the Northern Fishermen’s Union 
was held. Once they were off the ground 
they merged with the Canadian Food and 
Allied Workers Union, which represented 
plant workers in Newfoundland. 

At this point, fishermen in New- 
foundland didn’t have the right to bargain 
collectively. And since bargaining as a 
collective was the union’s raison d’étre, 
their first priority was to get legislation 
passed giving them that right. The union 
leadership met with government officials, 
circulated a petition requesting the legisla- 
tion and while it was being passed they 
expanded their base of support across the 
island. The government agreed in princi- 
ple to the legislation signalling the union’s 
most important breakthrough and what, 
to this day, Cashin sees as the most signifi- 
cant accomplishment. 

When the NFFAWU couldn’t get 
satisfaction at the bargaining table, they 
took their demands to the picket line. 
Cashin says the strikes of ’74 and ’75 were 
of major importance for the union 
because it gave them credibility and it 
changed the status of trawlermen. Prior 
to the strike trawlermen were paid accord- 
ing to the catch, which meant it was pos- 
sible after two weeks at sea, to come home 
with a poor catch and earn nothing. After 
the strike they were paid for every day they 
spent at sea. 

Over the years it’s been said that Cashin 
is an opportunist who’s working with the 
fishermen so he can get re-elected to Parlia- 
ment. Father McGrath says Cashin’s ob- 
viously proven that wasn’t his reason — 
he’s had numerous opportunities to return 
to politics and he hasn’t. 

Cashin himself says it’s been 19 years 
since he was involved in politics and he 
has no plans to go back. Although he sat 
as a Liberal in the House of Commons, 
he’s now active as an New Democratic 
Party supporter. 

**T think it’s more important if you 
have a strong foundation. . .rather than 
having the system built around person- 
alities which is so common in Newfound- 
land. . .if it’s to be something lasting then 
it’s got to be something based on a more 
solid foundation,’ says Cashin. 

Max Short was one of the first hun- 
dred to join the union, and he’s now a 
business agent with the NFFAWU. He 
says if fishermen did as much for 
themselves as Richard Cashin has done 
for them, they’d be all right. He’s fished 
all his life and knows how to do a hard 
day’s work, he says, but he admits hecan’t 
keep up with Cashin. 

The men who fish for a living are 
Cashin’s only concern — and that’s 
natural — because he’s Cashin the leader 
of fishermen, not Cashin the merchant 
or politician. 

— Margot Bruce 
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good memories 


The last surviving member of Don Messer and His Islanders looks 
back with few regrets to life on the road in the Maritimes 
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Ray Simmons has mostly 


by Jim Hornby 
Hear that violin singin. . . 
Goin’ to the barn dance tonight 
Now hear that clarinet ringin’... 
Goin’ to the barn dance tonight 


ay Simmons doesn’t play Goin’ 
to the Barn Dance any more. These 
days he occasionally takes his old 
clarinet from the case to play for dances 
with a pick-up band. But he played Don 
Messer and His Islanders’ theme Goin’ to 
the Barn Dance for over 30 years with that 
band — and many another tune as well 
during a long career spent playing and 
broadcasting music in the Maritimes. 

An Amherst native, Ray Simmons has 
lived near Charlottetown since he joined 
Don Messer and His Islanders in 1940. 
Today he’s the only remaining member 
of the band from that era. Now 73, he 
was intimately involved in the creation of 
anew sound in Maritime music in the ’30s. 
It came about when fiddle bands added 
some swing-era dance music and popular 
songs to their old-time dance music. 

Ray Simmons grew up playing the 
clarinet and alto saxophone, and eventual- 
ly led his own ‘‘modern’’ dance band. He 
also gained experience with an old-time 
band that needed a sax for the ‘‘modern 
stuff}’ during which the fiddler would take 
a break. In several Amherst-area bands, 
including the Hi Henry Boys, Ray learned 
to play fiddle tunes on the clarinet. More 
importantly, he learned them in the sharp 
keys favored by fiddlers (such as D and 
A), rather than the flat keys (such as E- 
flat and B-flat) that are more suited to 
swing music and reed instruments. While 
it was a musical adjustment, Ray enjoyed 
playing fiddle tunes like reels, hornpipes, 
jigs and waltzes. ‘“The clarinet blended so 
well with the violin. I played mostly 
counter or harmony parts, and it gave it 
a sound all its own?’ 


This blend was to become an iden- 
tifiable part of the sound of Don Messer 
and His Islanders. But the formation of 
that band can’t really be told without 
reference to George Chappelle and The 
Merry Islanders. 


George Chappelle had fiddled over 
CFCY Charlottetown with small groups 
for about five years when, in 1937, pro- 
gram director and announcer L. A. ‘‘Art’’ 
McDonald asked him to put together a 
band to do a network show for the CBC 
from CFCY. Chappelle replaced another 
Maritimer on the CBC — Wilf Carter — 
who’d had a Western program from 
Calgary. The show went live to the net- 
work for 15 minutes each week. 
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Chapelle easing second from left) and The Merry itindaae a big hit from 1937 to 1939 


With national exposure and the strong 
Maritime signal of CFCY, Chappelle and 
The Merry Islanders were a big hit from 
1937 to 1939. In the summers of ’38 and 
*39, CFCY promoted extensive publicity 
tours of the band. Ray Simmons was add- 
ed when the band toured on the Mainland. 

*“Whenever they travelled they’d pick 
me up in Amherst and take me along with 
them and drop me off in the fall when they 
got back?’ Ray was paid $30 a week, which 
he considered a good wage at the time. 

He recalls that to promote their dances 
on tour in the early days, the band would 
borrow from circus tradition. ‘‘We had 
a driver for the car, and the band would 
sit on top of the car and play all through 
the town to bring the people in that night?’ 
This was called ‘‘ballying’’ — short for 
‘‘ballyhoo-’ One band ‘‘ballyed’’ by hav- 
ing the local telephone operator open all 
the phone lines from the hall while they 
rehearsed in the afternoon. 


Unfortunately, like too many fiddlers 
of the era, George Chappelle tended to 
over-indulge in strong drink. In the sum- 
mer of 1939, during a tour stop in 
Escuminac, Gaspé, he treated the land- 
lady at their boarding house with 
somewhat less than gentlemanly manners. 
This might have been a smaller incident 
in a larger place, but in this village it short- 
circuited Chappelle’s career. The woman 
complained to CFCY, and Art McDonald, 
conscious of the station’s image, fired 
Chappelle by phone. McDonald even 
asked Ray Simmons, whom he had not 
yet met, to paint over the CFCY letters 
on the band’s trailer. ‘‘I liked George, he 


was a fine fellow,’ says Ray. But he knew | 


that Chappelle’s outburst would cost him. 


Since Don Messer was an established | 
fiddler and bandleader who had broad- | 


cast from Saint John, he was invited to 
Charlottetown to take over CFCY’s radio 
band. Messer arrived with his singer 
Charlie Chamberlain in the fall of 1939. 
Duke Neilsen, his longtime bassist and 
banjoist, showed up the next year after 
completing another job, and the legend 
was born. 


Messer retained the remnants of Chap- 
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pelle’s band and, initially, its name as well. 
While Art McDonald felt that The Merry 
Islanders name belonged to CFCY, Chap- 
pelle registered a copyright on it, so 
McDonald shortened it to ‘“The Islanders?’ 

When Messer’s new band went out on 
a Maritime tour in 1940, Simmons was 
again added to play ‘‘modern’’ music on 
alto sax. With his experience he also 
played on the fiddle numbers. Messer was 
impressed with Simmons’ clarinet work 
and asked him to join the band per- 
manently. Landing in Charlottetown that 
fall, Ray was taken aback at his reunion 
with the band. 

**My first look at the group was Duke 
Neilsen coming in with a Western hat on. 
I thought ‘Oh my God’ — I couldn’t pic- 
ture myself playing with a Western group, 
and I couldn’t figure Don being in one 
either, because he was strictly old-time. 
But it was just Duke himself. And the hat 
blew away one day, and Don said, ‘Thank 
goodness that’s gone,’ ”’ 

Don Messer and His Islanders were a 
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phenomenon on CBC Radio — across 
Canada, in the northern United States and 
Overseas with the armed forces. Messer’s 
clean precise fiddling, enhanced by Ray 
Simmons’ clarinet lines and a solid 
rhythm section, made him the most- 
imitated Canadian fiddler of his time. The 
band members came from all three 
Maritime provinces, which, says Ray, 
definitely gave them a sense of unity. 

Originally the band played just one 
15-minute show per week for the CBC net- 
work, on Monday nights. But soon they 
added Wednesday and Friday programs. 
They also hosted CFCY’s live Saturday 
night ‘‘Studio Party.’ They weren’t paid 
for this, but did it to promote their dances, 
notably at the Sporting Club. 

Ray feels that performing live on radio 
made for good music. ‘‘It’s a more spon- 
taneous show because you make mistakes 
on it, and it scares the blue blazes out of 
you. If it’s on tape, you can do it over 
again, so it’s not too bad, but in the early 
days on radio and TV, if you made a mis- 
take that was it, it went, and there was 
nothing you could do about it?’ Don 
Messer, he says, didn’t get upset about 
mistakes, ‘‘because he used to makea lot 
of mistakes himself?’ 

Messer remains an enigmatic figure. 
A disciplined fiddle-player and band- 
leader, Don Messer was a retiring per- 
sonality who could be mistaken for a 
sideman on his own show. Probably he 
didn’t feel any need to ‘‘front’’ the band, 
since he always worked with an announcer, 
one or more popular singers and comedy 
from Duke Neilsen’s ‘‘Uncle Luke’’ 
character. ‘‘Don never was much of a 
talker?’ Ray says, recalling that Messer 
never wanted to be interviewed alone un- 
til he had improved his public-speaking 
skills through a Dale Carnegie course. 

With the great popularity achieved by 
the band through radio and recordings, 
touring and later television, ‘‘Everybody 
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thinks you’re making big money’’ says 
Ray. ‘‘But I don’t ever remember mak- 
ing good money with Don, not really, 
because Don was a funny fellow in a way.” 

Messer controlled the finances, and 
there was some feeling that he might have 
made more money on most jobs than the 
rest of the band combined. Recordings, 
made at CFCY following afternoon 
rehearsals, were a sideline for the fiddler. 
For years Messer’s records were cut at 
CFCY during afternoon rehearsals. A 
number of his 78 RPMs sold very well, 
including his recordings of Big John 
MacNeil, Don Messer’s Breakdown, and 
Little Burnt Potato. At some point Ray 
Simmons stopped recording since he 
wasn’t making any money from it. He 
did, however, agree to operate the board 
during recording sessions. Another un- 
paid job was as announcer for the group 
after Art McDonald, ‘‘the Friendly Voice 
of the Maritimes?’ was hospitalized in ’44. 

McDonald auditioned Ray Simmons 
as an announcer in 1940, and after a stint 
on Charlottetown’s second station, 
CHCK, by then operated as a ‘‘farm 
team’’ by CFCY, he was given the job of 
hosting The Outports, a long-running 
staple of CFCY that was extremely 
popular in the Maritimes. Ray recalls, 
‘*You could go into almost any town at 
5 o’clock and hear the theme Memories 
coming out of the windows of the houses. 
Everybody would be listening to The 
Outports.’ Simmons was host from 1942 
to 1963. 

He’s the announcer on the taped Don 
Messer and The Islanders network radio 
programs that are still heard each week 
during CFCY’s current Saturday Night 
Hoedown — but Ray Simmons doesn’t 
often listen to himself and the old band. 
The announcer’s script was approved by 
the CBC and rigidly followed. Ray more 
fondly recalls the carefree days of live 
radio — like the time he was announcing 
CFCY’s popular Kelly and McInnis pro- 
gram and one of the house band’s two fid- 
dlers showed up under the influence. 
When the band started playing without 
him, the fiddler began to jab his violin 
bow into the other fiddler’s stomach, add- 
ing sounds to his playing that must have 
confounded the audience. At times like 
this, says Ray, his announcer’s reserve 
broke down: ‘‘I used to lie over the piano 
laughing just like to die’’ Today he con- 
tinues to enjoy the spontaneity of ham 
radio. 

Ray and his wife Shirley saw the play, 
Bring Back Don Messer, and enjoyed it. 
Ray admits he felt a shock when his 
character came out with a clarinet and 
dark-rimmed glasses. 

Looking back on 30 years with Don 
Messer and His Islanders, Ray Simmons 
has mostly good memories from his 
musical career. ‘‘It’s alot of fun, it really 
is. You see a lot of country, see a lot of 
crazy things, you meet a lot of funny 
people. But it’s worth it. I’d like to do it 
over again.’ 


on Messer was born in 1909 at 
Tweedside, near Harvey Station, 
N.B. He started learning fiddle 
tunes at age five with Haste to the Wea- 
ding. His interest in old-time music was 
sparked by a number of local players, in- 
cluding his uncle, Jim Messer, and sup- 
plemented in his mid-teens by some violin 
lessons during three years in Boston. His 
first radio broadcasts were over CFBO 
in Saint John about 1930. 

In 1934, the 25-year-old Messer 
formed the New Brunswick Lumberjacks, 
a large band that had as many as 19 
members and played to the CBC network 
from CHSJ in Saint John. Both singer 
and guitarist Charlie Chamberlain from 
Bathurst and bassist Julius ‘‘Duke’’ 
Neilsen from Woodstock were with 
Messer in the Lumberjacks and in the 
smaller offshoot band, the Backwoods 
Breakdown. 

Meanwhile, in Charlottetown, George 
Chappelle and The Merry Islanders 
became tremendously popular at CFCY 
and on the CBC radio network. Messer 
received the call to replace Chappelle and 
arrived in late 1939. The original lineup 
of Don Messer and His Islanders con- 
sisted of Messer, Chamberlain, pianist O. 
K. Presby, bassist Red Santry, and drum- 
mer Bill LeBlanc. 

In 1940 Neilsen arrived to play bass, 
banjo and trombone, and Ray Simmons 
joined on clarinet and saxes. Warren 
MacRae took over on drums in 1942. Two 
important late ’40s additions were Marg 
Osborne, who had been singing in 
Moncton, and Cec MacEachern, a fiddler 
and guitarist from West St. Peters, P.E.I., 
who had previously played with the Three 
Macs in Charlottetown. (Marg Osborne 
was brought in to sing when Chamberlain 
was hospitalized after a car accident near 
Halifax in 1946.) In 1952, Waldo Munro, 
from Westville, N.S., took over from 
Jackie Doyle on piano. 


Atlantic Canada’s best 
known band remembered 


In 1956, Don Messer and His Islanders 
began their television career at CFCY-TV 
in Charlottetown. The CBC was prepared 
to leave Messer’s group behind until per- 
suaded that they were well known and dif- 
ficult to replace. The CBC picked up The 
Don Messer Show as a national summer 
replacement in 1959. It was so popular that 
it continued on the fall TV schedule as Don 
Messer’s Jubilee — named after Halifax’s 
Jubilee Boat Club, where the band played 
for dances. This program lasted for ten 
years, and was once credited by the CBC 
with having 2.75 million viewers weekly. 
When it was cancelled in 1969, the public 
responded with an unprecedented wave of 
protest that was debated on the floor of 
the House of Commons. 

After the cancellation, CHCH-TV in 
Hamilton produced and syndicated the 
show for four more seasons. Charlie 
Chamberlain died in 1972, and Don 
Messer in 1973. Remaining band members 
made a few attempts to carry on before 
drifting into other lines of work. Marg 
Osborne persisted as a performer until her 
death in 1977. Duke Neilsen passed away 
in 1986. 

An Islanders’ reunion concert 
organized by Duke Neilsen was held in 
Montague, P.E.I., in July 1983 with 
Duke, Ray, Cecil, Waldo and Warren. 
With only local publicity, it attracted 
people from Ontario, Quebec and all over 
the Maritimes. 

Over their career, Don Messer and His 
Islanders spent 25 years on the national 
radio network, 15 years on television (in- 
cluding ten on the CBC). They played un- 
counted dances, recorded 35 singles and 
over 30 LP records, and conducted 18 
tours in Canada. 

They remain the best-known Cana- 
dian old-time band, and are certainly the 
most famous musical group yet produced 
in the Maritimes. 

— Jim Hornby 
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HARRY BRUCE’S COLUMN 


Here’s to The Sacred Cod 


Thermidore, but it wasn’t ’til I’d 

become a middle-aged immigrant to 
Nova Scotia that I had my first bite of 
salt fish. I realize now that the absence 
of salt cod from my boyhood diet was a 
terrible deprivation, and I blame it not 
on my Toronto background but on my 
father’s bluenose background. His own 
father had been a hard-up farmer-fisher- 
man in Guysborough County, where the 
pickings were lean; and my mother clear- 
ly understood that my father felt he’d 
already eaten enough salt fish to last him 
ten lifetimes. He liked beef, pork chops 
and chicken. 

I thought of my father when Frank 
Sobey, the supermarket tycoon, told me 
about a grizzled hitchhiker he picked up 
while driving from Stellarton to Halifax. 
The old fellow berated Sobey. ‘‘I’ve been 
buying food in your stores all my life,’ 
he grumbled. ‘‘I always loved turkey, but 
for forty years I could never afford it. I 
had to eat your stinking old salt cod. Now, 
it’s the cod that’s dear, and turkey’s 
cheap, and I’m almost dead. I wish to 
Jesus you’d switched them prices back 
about 1940?’ 

The price of salt cod performed a 
strange dance in Portugal a dozen years 
ago. No people adored cod more than the 
Portuguese, and as any Newfoundlander 
will tell you, Portuguese fishing vessels 
have been harvesting it from the Grand 
Banks since Shakespeare was a boy. The 
Portuguese boast they have a different 
way of dishing up salt cod for every day 
of the year, and I once spend a couple of 
weeks over there testing the claim. I was 
travelling with a gang of Canadian 
writers, and while they dined on roast kid, 
wild boar and river eel, I glommed down 
salt cod every night we were there. By 
then, the waltz of cod prices was over. 

A Halifax engineer, whose firm had 
won contracts in the Portuguese fishing 
industry, told me the story: in the 
mid-1970s, a revolution installed a leftist 
government that decided the price of ‘‘the 
people’s food’’ had soared so high the 
people could no longer afford it. The 
government therefore set the price at an 
artificially low level, which reduced pro- 
fits until some fishing captains quit go- 
ing to sea. With less cod for sale, the black 
market arose, complete with illicit cod- 
runners and secret rendezvous in dark 
coves by the light of the moon. The price 
of smuggled salt cod zoomed so high the 
government had no choice but to abolish 
controls, and both the industry and all 
believers in the good old free-enterprise 
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I: rather eat salt cod than Lobster 


system lived happily ever after. 

Salt cod is the Jekyll and Hyde of 
foods. It is admired and hated at the same 
time, and has been for centuries. 
‘‘Though once important as a Lenten 
penance,’ Albert C. Jensen wrote in The 
Cod (1972), ‘‘the cod was so common that 
there was little mysticism attached to it. 
Instead of becoming an object of venera- 
tion, it became a figure of the vulgar. The 
dried cod, or stockfish, was a shapeless, 
colorless thing — a sorry looking object 
that undoubtedly smelled strongly more 
often than not.To be a cod was to be 
laughed at and derided, to be a stupid 
lout?” 

On the other hand, the vulgar cod en- 
joyed such respect in New England that 
in 1784 a member of the Massachusetts 


Salt cod — 
the Jekyll 
and Hyde 

of food 


House of Representatives moved that 
‘leave might be given to hang up the 
representation of a Cod Fish in the room 
where the House sits, as a memorial of 
the importance of the Cod-Fishery to the 
welfare of the Commonwealth’’ A five- 
foot cod, carved from a chunk of white 
pine, was hung from a ceiling of the 
chamber. At the time, a Venezuelan 
adventurer names Francisco de Miranda 
described the sculpture as ‘‘the figure of 
a cod-fish of natural size made of wood, 
and in bad taste’’; but now, 203 years 
later, ‘“The Sacred Cod’’ still hangs high 
in the chamber of the House of Represen- 
tatives in Boston. 

When The Sacred Cod first found its 
place of honor, salt cod was being shov- 
eled like fuel into West Indian slaves, while 
other salt cod — pounded with mashed 
potatoes in a mortar, and flavored with 
garlic, olive oil and cream — was making 
its debut in the most exalted restaurants 
in France. Aboard sailing vessels, the 
scum of the lower decks survived on ‘‘the 
beef of the sea?’ and yet one has only to 
leaf through Madame Prunier’s Fish 
Cookery Book (1938) to realize that salt 


cod is also the stuff of haute cuisine. 

Madame Prunier knew the joys of salt 
cod, and spread the news. Though the salt- 
fish trade has been more important to the 
history of Eastern Canada than even the 
fur trade, many Canadian cookbooks fail 
to include a single salt-cod recipe. It’s as 
though the authors ruled that, whatever 
salt cod’s historical significance might be, 
it was really just a smelly junk food that 
deserved no place among recipes for 
Hawaiian-style Virginia ham, and Manhat- 
tan clam chowder. Madame Prunier was 
not so ignorant. Her book offers seven 
recipes for fresh cod, and no fewer than 
27 for the salted kind. 

Her recipes suggest it can be a dish fit 
not just for slaves and deckhands but also 
for royalty, and therefore deserves the 
most tempting allies; garlic, anchovies, 
capers, mussels, mushrooms, chervil, 
chives, fennel, tarragon, cayenne, cheese, 
cream, black olives, white wine, Béarnaise 
sauce, sweet red peppers and leeks. Stur- 
dy potatoes join the fish in many Prunier 
recipes, and so do onions, tomatoes, 
celery, lemon, vinegar and spaghetti. 
James Beard, the fat American trencher- 
man whose cookbooks are now far more 
famous than Prunier’s, offered a few 
recipes for fresh cod in James Beard’s Fish 
Cookery (1954), but then he came straight 
out with an admission that might astound 
those who believe the only good fish is 
a fresh fish: ‘‘My favorite codfish dishes 
are based on salt cod?’ 

Beard may have been the world’s only 
renowned gourmet who ever waxed 
nostalgic over ‘‘codfish balls?’ These are 
simply cakes made of a mixture of mashed 
potatoes, cooked and shredded salt cod, 
an egg or two and freshly ground pepper. 
You sauté the cakes in butter or bacon fat. 
(Beard was never one to worry about 
cholesterol.) But, he added, ‘‘A teaspoon 
of ground ginger or a little finely chopped 
green ginger does wonderful things for 
codfish balls. This is a recipe that my 
mother’s old chef used, and the codfish 
balls he made were always in demand. He 
added plenty of butter to the mashed 
potatoes and then sautéed the codfish balls, 
spiked with ginger, in additional butter. 
They were crisp and rich with the mixed 
flavors of butter, ginger and salt cod?’ 

Some men remember such boyhood 
pleasures as canoe trips, baseball or 
hockey under moonlight ona frozen lake. 
Not Beard. He reminisced over codfish 
balls. Having tried the recipe of his 
momma’s chef, I can understand why. 
Raise a glass, please, to The Sacred Cod, 
in all its salty glory. Wg 
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MAXXUM...THE MOST COMPLETE SYSTEM IN AUTOFOCUS PHOTOGRAPHY 


CE ABNOR 


Put your imagination 
in focus! 
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MINOLTA 


Over 2 years ago Minolta introduced 
autofocus SLR technology to the world. 
Today we are THE leaders. Whether you are 
an enthusiastic amateur or demanding 
professional there is a Maxxum just for you. 
Minolta offers the most comprehensive line 
of interactive lenses and accessories to 
complement your system. 


MAXXUM 5000 


It’s The World’s Easiest-To-Use Autofocus 

SLR destined to become the standard of simplicity in 
SLR photography! The Maxxum 5000 is the perfect 
camera for the photographic hobbyist. Note these 
important features: autofocusing, automatic program 
exposure, manual exposure control, automatic film load 
and advance, DX film speed 
setting and more. The Maxxum 
5000 is compatible with all 
Maxxum AF lenses and accepts 
a variety of Maxxum 
accessories. 


MAXXUM 7000 


Advanced Performance With Ease Of 
Operation. Now the focus is on creative and 
uncomplicated photography. The Maxxum 7000 
launched a whole new era in creative photography 
allowing photographers to capture split second 
experiences both instantly and accurately. Along with 
the Maxxum 5000 features, this model also boasts the 
following for the more advanced photographer: 

@ Program Shift for special effects while still 
maintaining proper exposure. 

@ Aperture and shutter priority automation for further 
versatility and creativity. 

@ Accepts control grip CG-1000, Program Back Super 
70, Data Receiver (DR-1000) and interchangeable 
focusing screens to accommodate even more shooting 
situations. 


CANADIAN PARENTS FOR FRENCH 
PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE 


May 15 - 16, 1987 
The Hotel Nova Scotian 
Halifax, N.S. 


AGENDA 
Friday, May 15 6 - 7 p.m Registration 
7 p.m. Annual General Meeting 


7:30 ‘‘How Music Can Entertain But Also Educate 
Children’ - Suzanne Pinell. 
A workshop for educators and parents. 


8:45 Wine and Cheese = 
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Saturday, May 16 8:30 - 9:00 am Registration 
9:00 - 9:25 Coffee 


9:30 - 11:00 “Dramatization and Language 
Acquisition’ - Alex Fancy, Mt. Allison University 

A workshop including a short improvisation on the 
parody of language. 


11:10 - 12:40 “‘A Day in the Life of...’ - Michele 
Dumelie and Susan Forebrigger. 

A workshop that simulates the immersion 
experience with ample opportunity for questions. 


1:00 - 2:00 Luncheon 
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REGISTRATION FORM 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


Registration Fee $5.00 - including luncheon 
Fee enclosed 


Return to: CPF NS 
6069 Oakland Rd. 
Halifax, NS 
B3H 1R7 

by April 30, 1987 
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MAXXUM 9000 


The Ultimate Choice In A Sophisticated 
Autofocusing SLR System. For professional and 
serious amateur photographers alike, here is the 
measure of excellence. The Maxxum 9000 reacts as 
quickly as life around you with real time continuous 
autofocus, 5 fps sequence with optional Motor Drive, 
1/4000 second shutter speed plus 1/250 second flash 
sync, spot/averaging metering, creative multi-exposure 
capability and a full line of professional system 
accessories . . . all the features professionals look for. 


A complete unrivaled system of interactive 
lenses and accessories is available for the 
entire Maxxum line. 


ACCESSORIES 


MINOLTA AF LENSES: Choose from 26 interchange- 
able autofocus lenses: 
AF 50mm f/1.4 
AF 50mm f/1.7 
AF 16mm f/2.8 FISHEYE 
AF 20mm f/2.8 
AF 24mm f/2.8 
*AF 28mm f/2.0 
AF 28mm f/2.8 
* AF 35mm f/1.4 
*AF 35mm f/2.0 
*AF 85mm f/1.4 
*AF 100mm f/2.0 
AF 135mm f/2.8 


AF 600mm f/4.0 APO 
*AF 24-50mm f/4.0 
AF 28-85mm f/3.5-4.5 MACRO 
AF 28-135mm f/4.0-4.5 MACRO 
AF 35-70mm f/4.0 MACRO 
AF 35-105mm f/3.5-4.5 MACRO 
AF 70-210mm f/4.0 MACRO 
AF 75-300mm f/4.5-5.6 MACRO 
* AF 80-200mm f/2.8 APO 
AF 100-200mm f/4.5 
AF 50mm f/2.8 MACRO 
AF 100mm f/2.8 MACRO 
*AF 200mm f/2.8 APO * AF 1.4X Teleconverter APO 
AF 300mm f/2.8 APO * AF 2X Teleconverter APO 


MINOLTA PROGRAM FLASHES: 4000AfF, 
2800AF, 1800AF and for macro photography 1200 AF. 
MINOLTA ACCESSORY BACKS: Program Back 
Super 70/90, Program Back 70/90, Data Back 70, 
EB-90 (100 exposure back). 


Ask your dealer about Minolta’s new Extended 
Warranty available for Maxxum and other selected 
Minolta products. * Available soon 
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MAXXUM 4000 AF 
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Minolta’s 35mm compact cameras are designed 
to offer you ease of operation and high quality 
photographs. Minolta Freedom |, Freedom II, 
Freedom III and Freedom DL cameras live up to 
their name giving you total freedom from 
blunders and blurs. 


EEDOM DL: It’s new! The latest addition to 
the, autofocus family features carefree, fully 
automatic operation. This 35mm camera offers 
one-touch dual lens selection, choice of standard 
or tele lens, subject weighted auto exposure 
system, total freedom film handling and 
automatic switchover flash. Accepts lithium battery pack or AAA batteries 
at an affordable price. 


The Freedom | has the ‘‘focus free’’ feature. Subjects are 
crisp and clear from 5 feet to infinity, with no focus settings required. The 
Freedom II uses Minolta’s active infrared autofocus system to determine 
camera-to-subject distance. Its autofocus range is extremely wide, from 2.] 
feet to infinity. Both cameras load, advance and rewind the film 
automatically. They do all the focusing for you and even flash automatically 
whenever needed. Just aim and shoot for beautiful, sharp 35mm pictures. 


Focus on great pictures with push button simplicity. The 
Freedom Ill offers sleek, sophisticated styling along with continuous 
sequence shooting, fill flash and a full information LCD panel for ‘‘ata 
glance’’ mode confirmation. The precise auto-focus system and unique 
subject weighted metering system ensures sharp, perfectly focused pictures 
every time! 

Our top of the line dual lens 35mm AF camera combines the total 
simplicity of precise autofocus, auto exposure and fully automatic film 
operation with the creative choice of two of our finest quality, built-in lenses 
— one for scenic and group shots, and one for candids and portraits. 


In addition to the many fine features offered in the Freedom series, the 
AF-Tele has a fast 2.8 lens giving you better pictures under difficult lighting 
conditions and a self timer so you can be in the picture too! 


For more information on these fine Minolta products, 
contact your Minolta Dealer, or Minolta Canada Inc., 
1344 Fewster Drive, Mississauga, Ontario L4W 1A4 (416) 624-1205 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


in New Brunswick 


Blue Velvet became the latest film to be banned in New 
Brunswick; filmgoers wonder who makes the decisions and why 


by Michael Prini 
ne film New Brunswick moviegoers 
are going to miss out on this year 
is Day of the Dead, a film dealing 
with zombies, directed by George 
Romero. In the trade, it’s called a ‘‘splat- 
ter film,’ with great quantities of blood 
and gore, and it’s that characteristic that 
caught the attention of the New Bruns- 
wick Film Classification Board. 

But there were no ‘‘banned in New 
Brunswick’’ headlines for Day of the 
Dead. Indeed, many New Brunswickers 
probably still don’t realize they’ve been 
deprived of the film. Instead, the discus- 
sion on censorship has been centring on 
one of the year’s most highly-acclaimed 
films, David Lynch’s Blue Velvet. Blue 
Velvet has shown up on the top ten list 
of most major movie critics and has 
received a number of awards, including 
the critics’ award at Cannes and several 
Golden Globe awards. What it didn’t 
receive was permission to play in New 
Brunswick movie theatres. 

The film, which stars Kyle 
MacLachlan, Isabella Rossellini and 
Dennis Hopper, was banned on the 
grounds that is depicts sexual violence, 
degradation and humiliation, and sug- 
gests that pleasure can be derived from 
such activity. That red flag was enough 
to make film classifiers across Canada 
place it in the 18 years of age and over 
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category except in New Brunswick — the 
one known place in Canada where it was 
banned outright. 

The Blue Velvet decision, and others 
made by the New Brunswick Film Class- 
ification Board, has drawn ire froma wide 
range of groups. Jon Pedersen, a film 
producer who owns Capitol Films in 
Fredericton, says the film is artistically 
reputable, and New Brunswick was wrong 
to impose the ban. ‘‘I’m disappointed the 
board has gone ahead and ignored the 
stance of the rest of the boards in the 
country. It’s almost as if they’re saying 
we can’t decide for ourselves?’ he says. 

Brigid Toole Grant, a Fredericton art- 
ist who teaches at the New Brunswick 
Craft School is slightly more ambivalent 
towards decisions made on censorship. ‘‘I 
don’t particularly like violence, so I 
wouldn’t go myself?’ she says. But Grant 
says her views shouldn’t infringe on the 
rights of others. 

Her opinions and those of Pedersen 
don’t wash with the religious communi- 
ty, however. ‘‘Society has to protect 
itself,’ says Rev. Ivan Rayner, past- 
president of the Saint John and District 
Ministerial Association. Rayner admits 
that he and other religious leaders con- 
done the practice of letter-writing cam- 
paigns against the screening of particular 
films they feel are damaging psycholog- 
ically to young and old alike. 


The main function of a provincial film 
classification board lies in the interpreta- 
tion of what is acceptable in terms of com- 
munity standards. There are eight such 
boards across Canada, Prince Edward 
Island and Newfoundland being the only 
provinces which take decisions made in 
New Brunswick or Nova Scotia on an in- 
formal basis. 

E. H. (Ted) Bringloe was appointed 
chairman of the film classification board 
a year and a half ago, a task added to his 
responsibilities as director of administra- 
tive management with the New Brunswick 
department of tourism, recreation and 
heritage. He has worked with the provin- 
cial government for 14 years, always in 
the cultural field. The board itself is made 
up of six members: five part-time film 
commissioners and Bringloe. The com- 
missioners are appointed by the provin- 
cial government and come from varied 
backgrounds. ‘‘Ideally?’ says Bringloe, 
“‘you get a cross-section of personalities 
and viewpoints’’ One commissioner is a 
semi-retired lawyer; others are a retired 
businessman, two women in the 
workforce and a homemaker, ranging in 
age from their mid-30s to 70. Because the 
screening room is located in Saint John, 
all board appointees are residents of the 
immediate area. Bringloe admits he 
would like to see more young profes- 
sionals on the board, but says they are 
hard to attract as the majority of film 
screening is done during business hours. 

When a film is to be classified, the 
commissioners gather in the screening 
room, located in the basement of the Pro- 
vincial Building in downtown Saint John. 
The small theatre is cramped, with several 
rows of padded chairs for both the com- 
missioner and the occasional distributor 
who happens to be in town when a film 
is being classified. 

The more complicated the film, the 
more scenes of violence or nudity, the more 
commissioners are likely to be on hand. 
Very often only one commissioner will 
classify a Disney-produced film, the 
assumption being its content won’t be con- 
troversial. The commissioners bring with 
them a two-page classification form, with 
spaces for the film’s title, running time, 
number of reels and other statistical in- 
formation. There are other boxes to check 
if it contains certain offensive language or 
depicts a controversial lifestyle. The 
members are also responsible for jotting 
down a brief story line. The second page 
of the form is the most important of the 
two, the one on which the ratings decisions 
of the board are mostly based. In columns, 
the commissioners write the reel number 
and approximate running time of an inci- 
dent dealing with offensive language, 
violence or a sexual sequence. They then 
discuss the film and make a decision on 
whether it fits into one of three categories: 
general, adult for those over the age of 14, 
or restricted to viewers 18 years of age and 
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At Ted Bringloe’s office in Frederic- 
ton is a data base, from which he can ac- 
cess information about the decisions of 
other boards across the country. And the 
board itself meets regularly to discuss its 
role in representing acceptable commun- 
ity standards. Says Bringloe, ‘‘We have 
to make sure we’re not out of step with 
what we’re using as the magic definition 
of ‘acceptable community standards’ ”’ 

Bringloe falls back on the mandated 
sense of objectivity imbued to the board as 
a basis for the decision to ban Blue Velvet. 
*“We are not critics;’ he says, ‘‘and the qual- 
ity of that particular film, if it was well done 
or badly done, doesn’t enter into the deci- 
sion.” 

The same doesn’t hold true for at least 
one other film board in Canada. The 
Régie du Cinéma in Quebec does take 
cinematic treatment into account when it 
classifies a film such as Blue Velvet. Jean 
Pierre Saucier, the régie’s director of film 
classification says it’s difficult to compare 
the decisions of boards across Canada, 
as they operate by different sets of rules. 
But that is not to say that Quebec doesn’t 
keep a weather eye for films containing 
sexual violence. Instead of following 
specific criteria for classifying a film, the 
régie uses two basic principles: the film 
is first judged as a whole, and further 
judgement is based on its cinematic treat- 
ment. ‘‘Blue Velvet in our opinion was 
felt to be acceptable,’ say Saucier, ‘‘but 
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Bringloe: quality is not part of the decision 


our view is that it should be limited to 
people 18 years of age and over. However, 
the treatment of the film is such that it 
should not be refused?’ 

All parties concerned have a unique 
challenge when it comes to film classifica- 
tion in New Brunswick. While English- 
language films are classified in Saint 
John, French-language films are judged 
in Quebec by Quebec standards. The 
Quebec board does not have the right to 
reject films, except in the case of sexual 
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violence or degradation. The Quebec 
board is responsible for classifying films 
to be seen in New Brunswick’s 18 French- 
language theatres. Says Jean Pierre 
Saucier, ‘‘Due to the fact that we are the 
province which examines the greatest 
number of French motion pictures, the 
province of New Brunswick has decided 
that they would follow our decisions.’ 

The New Brunswick Film Classifica- 
tion Board has a few busy months ahead. 
Ted Bringloe has been doing a fair bit of 
policy work over the past year and existing 
legislation covering the board is under 
review. Bringloe can only confirm that the 
aspect of videos has been discussed, as 
films rejected by the board are very often 
available for rent in video stores a few 
months later. As yet there is no legisla- 
tion covering videos in New Brunswick 
other than the criminal code. The prov- 
ince will have to decide how it will classify 
the vast numbers of videotapes available 
for purchase or rent. 

These duties hold just as much impor- 
tance as the judgement of whether or not 
a certain film will be shown in New 
Brunswick. Motion picture producers will 
continue to release more splatter films and 
more films with artistic treatment of of- 
fensive material, like Blue Velvet. The 
board must maintain a delicate balance, 
depend on public feedback and continue 
to re-work the concept of acceptable com- 
munity standards. 
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Clearwater’s rapid expansion 
watched closely by industry 


From selling a few lobsters along a Nova Scotia highway 
to the fussy markets of Europe was a quick trip for Clearwater 


by John Soosaar 
t 6 a.m. in the cavernous market 
known as the stomach of Paris, 
blue-jacketed men unpack live 
Maritime lobsters and gently place them 
in straw-filled styrofoam boxes for 
display. Buyers throughout Paris are 
there to purchase the day’s fresh produce, 
but in particular to select Atlantic Cana- 
dian lobster for the Christmas trade. 

The shipment of 30-pound boxes of 
lobster that arrived at rain-swept Charles 
de Gaulle airport the previous day from 
Halifax aboard an Air Canada cargo jet, 
carried such familiar names as National 
Sea Products, United Maritime Fisher- 
men, James L. Wood Fisheries, Ryer and 
Ryer and Clearwater. It was part of the 
two million pounds of Canadian lobsters 
shipped to Europe during the Christmas 
period, which last season required 14 ex- 
tra cargo flights by Air Canada. 

Lobsters have become a great holiday 
delicacy in Europe, particularly in France 
and Belgium despite prices which range 
from $10 to $15 a pound. 

But Clearwater Fine Foods Inc. of 
Nova Scotia has been hard at work 
educating European palates to demand 
lobster year-round. The company has suc- 
ceeded to the point where it has become 
Canada’s largest exporter of fresh lobster. 
Last year it shipped almost five million 
pounds; only 20 per cent was during the 
Christmas season. 

In fewer than ten years, domestic and 
foreign lobster sales and shrewd 
marketing have converted a small lobster 
business on the Bedford Basin into a 
multi-million dollar fishing business with 
more than 2,000 employees, plants in 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Newfoundland and 
Georgia and a fleet of fishing vessels. 

John Risley, the 38-year-old boyish 
looking president of Clearwater, and his 
brother-in-law Colin MacDonald, vice- 
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president, are considered the whiz kids of | 


the Maritime fishing industry. While 
older and larger fishing companies like 
National Sea and Fishery Products Inter- 
national (FPI) are experiencing a finan- 
cial recovery, Clearwater’s growth has 
amazed even veteran observers of the 
industry. 

At the end of 1986, capping a year of 
unprecedented growth, they acquired a 
foothold in the United States with the pur- 
chase of King and Prince Seafoods of 
Brunswick, Ga., acompany with annual 
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sales of $85 million. It was Clearwater’s 
fourth acquisition in 13 months including 
the purchase of C. W. MacLeod Fisheries 
of Port Mouton, N.S., in December 1985, 
of Pierce Fisheries in Lockeport in July 
of last year and Eastern Quebec Seafoods 
Ltd. of Matane, Que., in October. 

Risley, who plays his cards close to 
the vest, won’t reveal annual revenues but 
Clearwater’s sales reached almost $100 
million last year, making it the second 
largest fishing company in the province 
(behind National Sea). 
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Risley: lobster and good poker sense 


How Clearwater has managed to fi- 
nance its acquisitions has baffled the in- 
dustry, although some suspect that 
Hillsdown Holdings of Great Britain, 
which acquired 40 per cent of Clearwater 
last year, has helped bankroll the 
business. 

Hillsdown is a holding company with 
about 120 subsidiaries including the 
British seafood processing and marketing 
company Sea Farm (Shearwater) Ltd. The 
partnership with Clearwater is its first 
North American venture. 

According to Hillsdown, the marriage 
of the raw material supply capacity of the 
Clearwater group with the value-added 
processing skills of Shearwater will pro- 
vide significant growth opportunities in 
both companies. 

Although Clearwater has expanded 


a friend’s advice to sell lobsters to pass- 


into other seafood lines since the days 
when Risley and MacDonald started sell- 
ing lobsters in an unused restaurant on 
the Bedford highway in 1976, their in- 
novative approach to storing and 
marketing the crustaceans appears to be 
the main reason for their success. 

Risley, a college drop-out who took 


ing motorists that summer 11 years ago, 
now attributes the company’s growth in 
part to the development of a revolu- 
tionary storage facility. This lets Clear- 
water market high quality lobsters year- 
round rather than seasonally as has been 
the tradition. 

*“We’re not suggesting our product is 
perfect, it’s not... but what gives us an 
edge is that we’ve got a physical facility 
that’s unique in the industry,’ he says. 
**That allows us to deliver a product that 
is simply better in terms of it arriving in 
better quality condition — more lobsters 
alive. At certain times of the year we can 
maintain levels of quality that the rest of 
the industry can’t match?’ 

In its dryland pound in Clark’s Har- 
bour the company can store indefinitely 
1.4 million pounds of live lobsters. The 
pound contains racks of trays compart- 
mentalized to keep individual lobsters in 
a comatose condition, much like hiber- 
nating bears. The subdivided trays 
eliminate aggressive interaction between 
lobsters, reducing stress and losses from 
cannibalism, mutilation and disease. The 
live lobster remains submerged in sea 
water that’s artificially chilled to two 
degrees Celsius. This arrests the molting 
process and maintains quality over ex- 
tended periods. 

Another $12-million state-of-the-art 
dryland pound is under construction in 
Arichat with the assistance of a $3.4- 
million federal grant. 

Risley jokingly admits to having 
trouble driving nails and claims no per- 
sonal credit for development of the 
dryland concept. It evolved from a need 
first recognized in 1978 through a team 
effort with consultants from California 
and some engineering ‘‘good sense’’ from 
a plant manager in Wood’s Harbour. 

In other areas, and in order to break 
away from the industry’s cyclical nature 
and ensure a strong customer base, Clear- 
water has shunned the traditional rela- 
tionship which had customers trading 
with a number of suppliers and playing 
one off against another based on price. 

‘‘That’s a commodity trading game 
that is of no interest to us at all?’ says 
Risley. ‘‘You can’t build a business on that 
basis, coming to work every day solely 
dependent upon whether you’re prepared 
to sell for less than the other chap.”’ 

Instead they have nurtured customers 
through a ‘‘distribution club’’ concept. 
If, for example, they have a good cus- 
tomer in Antwerp, they would not seek 
another customer in that city. Rather, 
they would assist the customer there to 
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grow. It’s this customer loyalty that has 
made their market in Europe the envy of 
the industry. 

It was also that marketing concept 
that attracted them to King and Prince, 
a secondary processor of shrimp, scal- 
lops, flounder and lobster. Acquisition 
of the Georgia-based company gives 
Clearwater access to a distribution and 
customer base that Risley says would have 
taken years of work to duplicate. 

Clearwater’s current expansion is even 
more impressive when considered in the 
context of its financial troubles during the 
1981-’82 recession. 

The company’s problems in the early 
1980s were mostly self-inflicted, admits 
Risley, resulting from poor judgement, 
naiveté, inadequate financing and heavy 
debt loads. ‘‘In retrospect we probably 


_ made more bad decisions than have ever 
_ been made by any company in any three- 


or four-year period. But I think we 
learned from those decisions and we were 
lucky enough to survive them. 

The company didn’t lay off workers 
but sank deeply into debt while trying to 
service a $3.5-million operating loan it 
had with the Continental Bank of 
Canada. As interest rates declined, the 
company regained its feet and by 1984 had 
established itself in Europe as a prime sup- 
plier of lobster and crab, and directed its 
attention towards Asia. 

Industry analysts attribute the turn- 
around to Clearwater’s dogged pursuit of 
new markets and Risley’s good business 
sense. He says the company never faltered 
from its ‘‘growth mode”’ 

‘*Risley’s trying to build a better 
mousetrap,’ says industry observer Greg 
Pritchard of Bridgewater. ‘‘They’re 
specializing in the white-table trade with 
lobster and scallops instead of fish sticks?’ 
The firm has the largest scallop quota on 
the Atlantic Coast. 

Invariably, Clearwater’s appetite for 
expansion is compared to the Nickerson 
experience in the 1970s, when the small 
Cape Breton firm grew to be an industry 
giant almost overnight, then became 
mired in debt. Nickerson’s financing was 
shaky, says Pritchard, while Clearwater’s 
marketing pipeline may smooth out the 
peaks and valleys that plague the industry. 

Meanwhile, members of the fishery’s 
‘old boys’ club?’ which has been watch- 
ing Risley from the sidelines unable to 
decide what to make of him, are waiting 
for him to falter, says one observer. But 
Risley is already looking toward free trade 
with the U.S. as a natural boost for the 
industry as a whole and in particular for 
an export-oriented firm like Clearwater. 

I’m very concerned about the conse- 
quences of not moving to free trade,’ he 
says. ‘‘I mean it’s fine to say, ‘You can’t 
have free trade because Stanfield’s is 
going to close and Moosehead is going to 
get hurt, but if we don’t have free trade 
the consequences are that we’re going to 
have to accept lower growth and all sorts 
of compromises in society’’ 
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Tragic end to “a better life” 


The captain and crew of the Scotia Cape were enjoying a good 
fishing season until January when their luck ran out 


by Valerie Mansour | dustry. He, like most of the other 


was enjoying another good fishing 

season when he headed out to the 
Queen Charlotte Islands on his 36-metre 
trawler, the Scotia Cape, early in the 
morning of Jan. 28. But by Feb. 7 the 
staff at B.C. Packers plant in Richmond, 
a suburb of Vancouver, was worried. The 
Scotia Cape was due to arrive there in two 
days but still had not radioed ahead. A 
massive 13-day search followed, turning 
up nothing. There was no sign of the 
Scotia Cape, Roger Foote, or the six 
others aboard. 

Foote, 45, was featured in an Atlan- 
tic Insight story last July called Fishing 
in the Pacific: a better life far from home. 
He had moved to the West Coast in 1972 
after fishing on draggers out of Halifax. 
‘*T came here for the change — you know 
how it gets,’ he said last spring. Foote was 
part of a large migration to the West that 
had started years earlier, a group of 
fishermen who, by now, have practically 
taken over the West Coast dragger in- 


aes N.S. native, Roger Foote 


Easterners was an excellent fisherman. 

The tragedy also claimed the lives of 
Bruce MacDonald of Osborne Harbour 
on Nova Scotia’s south shore and Albert 
Barnes of Newfoundland. One of the 
Scotia Cape’s deckhands, Ted Chimoszko 
was a native of Poland who had jumped 
ship in Halifax in 1973 and had worked 
in East Coast restaurants before moving 
to the West Coast. 

The search was one of the most ex- 
tensive in B.C. history and called into 
question safety standards in the fishing 
industry. Last year 14 fishermen died in 
B.C. in an industry Jim Sinclair of the 
United Fishermen and Allied Workers 
Union describes as the most dangerous 
and unregulated in the province. The 
Scotia Cape was equipped with two life 
rafts and survival suits. It did not 
however, have an EPIRB — emergency 
position indicating radio beacon. 

If a vessel sinks, the EPIRB, about the 
size of a small fire extinguisher, flips 
upright and floats, emitting signals that 
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are picked up by a satellite or by aircraft. 
By means of acomputer, the navigational 
position of the vessel in distress is 
transmitted to the Coast Guard. Both the 
UFAWU and the Maritime Fishermen’s 
Union have been lobbying for the expen- 
sive tracking device to be made man- 
datory on fishing vessels. 

By mid-March the herring season had 
begun on the West Coast and the area off 
the north end of Vancouver Island, where 
the Scotia Cape was last seen, was 
crowded with ships and company planes. 
*“Everybody is still looking?’ says Richard 
Gregory, senior vice-president of B.C. 
Packers, the company that is part-owner 
of the Scotia Cape. ‘‘But nothing has been 
spotted.’ Gregory says he refuses to 
speculate on the cause for the Cape go- 
ing down or if the tragedy might be related 
to the sinking of its sister ship the Scotia 
Bay which capsized in September of 1979. 

They were two of four seiners built by 
the Saint John Shipbuilding and Drydock 
Company Ltd. in the late ’60s and then 
converted to trawlers. 

Doug March, managing director of 
the Pacific Deep Sea Trawlers Associa- 
tion, said he didn’t believe there was any 
relation between the two sinkings. ‘‘The 
Scotia Cape was a top-notch vessel with 
a top-notch crew. It’s a real tragedy and 
a real mystery. They’re going to be 
missed?’ 


RALPH SURETTE’S COLUMN 


The loonies are getting worse 


animal rights front over the past few 
months: Lord Avebury tried to be- 
queath his body to the Battersea Home 
for Dogs in South London to be ground 
up for doggie food. Home officials near- 
ly retched and said they wouldn’t do it. 
But happily his lordship is going to have 
himself scattered to the seagulls instead. 
An amazing number of British people, 

a survey revealed, prefer their pets to fami- 
ly, job, entertainment, money or people. 
A U.S. animal rights group started a 
poster campaign to warn American tour- 
ists they risked being shot by crazed seal 
hunters if they visited Nova Scotia 
beaches. Another threatened to put ona 
TV campaign showing parasites in cod if 
a cull of grey seals, carriers of the cod- 
worm, goes ahead. Hundreds of Britons 


Psi news about progress on the 


staged a mock seal hunt, with mock seal . 


beatings, and thereby worked themselves 
into a frenzy. 

The federal government made things 
worse by authorizing a ship-based hunt 
for adolescent seals for no good reason. 

The skirmishing over seals is no big deal 
on the larger scale of things. But it is symp- 
tomatic of something wider: the misdirec- 
tion of vast public energies and theatrics 
that should be aimed at saving the environ- 
ment, and in fact saving species. 

The animal rights movement, in other 
words, is undermining the principles it 
seeks to uphold. 

The fundamentals of the philosophy 
it springs from are sound. That 
philosophy says that we’re polluting 
ourselves towards catastrophe. It warns 
that plant and animal species are disap- 
pearing from the earth at a galloping pace. 
It demands a new human respect for 
nature instead of its continuing gouging 
by the ever more voracious forms of 
technology. It asks that living things be 
looked upon more as things of worth in 
themselves and less as objects to be ex- 
ploited. It demands that our increasingly 
awesome knowledge and technology be 
turned to cleaning up our mess and away 
from the advancement of industrial and 
military forms of destruction. 

But what does the animal rights move- 
ment give us in pursuit of these aims? 
American manipulators with the morals 
of racketeers supported by European cat- 
and-dog fetishists and assorted zealots — 
Canadians among them — in-between. 

The movement, when it was spinning 
off from the more sedate mainstream of 
environmentalism, saved the whales. 
That has been its crowning glory. Up to 
the point when it got the European 
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Economic Community to ban seal pro- 
duct imports, and thus kill the baby harp 
seal hunt, the movement still had some 
logic intact, frenzied though it was. The 
belief — or at least the claim — was that 
the species was endangered by the hunt, 
and that other seal species in the Atlantic 
were endangered as well. 

If the money, organization and energy 
that these groups can mobilize were turned 
to the true problems that are threat- 
ening the species — the destruction of 
habitat and pollution — then their efforts 
might be more useful. For example, most 
of the disappearing species are in the 
tropical forests being cut down for use in 


Animal rights 
groups continue 
to dwell on 
species that are 
not the least 
endangered — 
seals are one 


the industrial world. An identification of 
these woods and of the companies cut- 
ting and importing them would be a pro- 
per target for a mighty uproar. So would 
a host of pollution issues which seem to 
have drifted away from public attention. 

But animal rights groups, hogging the 
spotlight, have continued to dwell 
fanatically on species that are not the least 
in danger. Seals are one. Now the move- 
ment is after fur trapping, fur farming, 
agriculture (are beef cattle an endangered 
species?) and even trying to save fish from 
fishermen. 

It’s true, there is room for much im- 
provement in how modern science and 
agriculture treat animals. No doubt, too, 
we could eat less meat and stop wearing 
wild furs (assuming there’s alternative 
employment for farmers and trappers). 
But all this is beside the point. 

The impetus for the animal rights and 


affiliated groups comes from the very 
people who are most removed from na- 
ture, know the least about it and can thus 
be easily manipulated. These are the 
populations of the large cities of Europe 
primarily, and secondarily of North 
America. In Europe they’re so removed 
that large numbers of people are ap- 
parently convinced that if you value your 
dog more than you do your fellow human 
beings you’ ve struck a blow for the salva- 
tion of the world. 

Of course there’s one very solid reason 
why some of these outfits keep up the bat- 
tle over seals and other heart-tugging 
creatures that in reality need no salvation: 
money. There’s no mileage in tropical 
flowers and lizards. 

Indeed, the ethics of these groups is 
another problem — one which in the long 
run just sullies the entire environmental 
movement. The campaign of lies and pro- 
paganda that the International Fund for 
Animal Welfare put on in Europe over 
the harp seal hunt would have drawn the 
admiration of the century’s master pro- 
pagandists. Then we have the Interna- 
tional Wildlife Coalition, a spinoff from 
IFAW, and the group which mounted the 
poster campaign telling Americans they 
could be shot on Nova Scotia beaches. 

One of their number, Stephen Best, 
interviewed by a Halifax radio station, 
admitted that the claim was essentially a 
preposterous lie but that there was 
nothing wrong with the tactic. The end, 
then, justifies the means — the ra- 
tionalization of criminals, terrorists and 
state propagandists. 

Not all environmental groups have 
followed this route. Greenpeace backed 
away from the continuing seal protests on 
the grounds that damage was being done 
to the way of life of the Inuit, for whom 
the destruction of the seal hunt was merely 
anew and insidious form of European im- 
perialism. Having destroyed their way of 
life once, the Europeans were now doing 
it again. (Greenpeace rejoined the protest 
over the recent resumption of the ship- 
based hunt.) 

It’s tempting to think that profound 
changes — revolutions whether for good 
or ill — are always started by a few ex- 
tremists at the outset. That’s usually true. 
But the extremists have to be going in the 
same direction as the intended change. 
The animal rights extremists are mostly 
escapists going the wrong way, and mostly 
impeding the environmental revolution 
which becomes more urgent with every 
bit of bad news about the ozone layer, acid 
rain or whatever. 
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Exploring back roads and waterways 


Summer travel in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia need not be 
hot and hectic. Lesser-known roads and small ferry rides offer 
side trips and surprises to the city- weary visitor 
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...T wo roads diverged in a wood, 
and I — 

I took the one less traveled by, 

And that has made all the difference.’’ 
The Road Not Taken ,Robert Frost 


by Alison Day 
ow often in our hurry do we, unlike 
Frost, choose the road most trav- 
elled on, leaving to nag at the back 
of our minds the lingering questions: 
What would we have seen? What would 
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it have been like to take the one less trav- 
elled? Would it have made a difference 
if we had chosen otherwise? 

We drive the 103 kilometres from 
Fredericton to Saint John along Highway 
7, rather than choose the slower 120 
kilometres via Gagetown following the St. 
John River. At Digby we stay on the 101, 
the main branch of the Evangeline Trail, 
in preference to exploring the less- 
travelled Route 217 of the Trail down 


Digby Neck, with the lame excuse that 


there won’t be much of interest there 
anyway. In Cape Breton, travellers prefer 
the Trans-Canada Highway to get to 
Sydney, rather than taking the Little Nar- 
rows and Grand Narrows Route 223 
across the Bras d’Or Lake, even though 
it looks shorter in distance on the map. 
The road less travelled by might make all 
the difference... but you cannot know 
until you’ve explored it for yourself. 
The Lower St. John River — from 
Fredericton to Saint John — holds great 
potential for canoeists, cyclists, sailors 
and nature lovers. The focal points of the 
area are Rothesay, Cambridge Narrows, 
and Gagetown, which has more to boast 
than the military base nearby. Gagetown, 
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charmingly sleepy, one of the earliest 
European settlements in the province, is 
home to the internationally acclaimed 
weavers, the Loomcrofters. Photogra- 
pher Freeman Patterson and his partner, 
Doris Mowry, give photographic work- 
shops during the summer, centred in 
Gagetown. Says Doris Mowry, ‘‘By the 
middle of February we were fully booked 
for this summer and now have a waiting 
list?’ 

Between Gagetown and Rothesay 
there are three distinct peninsulas, 
creating inviting branches off the main 
river. The peninsulas and the west bank 
of the river are laced together by a com- 
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prehensive toll-free ferry system. The 
eight cable ferries run a service on de- 
mand, five of these provide 24-hour year- 
round service. 

The beauty of this rural area, un- 
dulating acres of farmland with forest 
behind, refreshed by the glistening river 


waters, is relatively undiscovered, even 
by New Brunswickers. For cyclists 
meandering along the paved country 
roads, bed and breakfast accommoda- 
tions can be found in most villages — 
Gagetown, Cambridge Narrows, Queens- 
town, Evandale and Hampton to name 
a few. The distances involved in this valley 
district are not large and touring en- 
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thusiasts used to cycling 40 miles a day 
or more (65 km), could spend a pleasant 
long weekend excursion here. You might 
wheel your bicycle onto the cable ferry 
at Gagetown and take the road to Jemseg 
across the river, following it on to Cam- 
bridge Narrows and cross Washademoak 
Lake. The road southeast leads to 
Springfield and ’round to the Belleisle Bay 
ferry which travels to the Kingston Penin- 
sula. Then it’s on to Rothesay using the 
Gondola Point ferry. Or you can cross 
over the St. John River again using the 
Evandale ferry. From here, the road along 
Long Reach, Route 102, hugs the river, 
and provides ample opportunities for 
bird-watching. The variety of bird species 
supported by the marshes and woodlands 
of this district make it an attractive 
destination for bird-watchers. Each 
season draws different birds: migrating 
ducks and geese in the spring, nesting 
summer visitors and birds of prey — 
osprey and occasionally bald eagles and 
rough-legged hawks. Binoculars are an 
essential piece of equipment. 
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Evandale is a crossing-point for a small ferry 


A driving force spotlighting this part 
of New Brunswick is the Lower St. John 
River Promotion Association, a group 
made up of 110 members from all walks 
of life. Controlled future development of 
the river area is their common concern. 
‘*There is so much potential here that we 
formed the association to plan, develop and 
promote the area;’ says Tom Colpitts of 
Gagetown, president of the association. 

One of their pet projects is to ensure 
that the abandoned railway line between 
Oromocto and Westfield is officially 
designated a nature preserve for hikers, 
bird-watchers and cross-country ski en- 
thusiasts. 

Canoeists too, are attracted here, to 


_ the calm waters of Belleisle Bay or 


Washademoak Lake, the faster-flowing 
sections of the Kennebecasis and the 
changeable conditions experienced on 
large expanses of water like Grand Lake. 
Canoeing the streams that feed the main 
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river is also possible. Salmon River 
feeding into Grand Lake, the Ken- 
nebecasis River, and the Nerepis River 
which flows into the St. John River near 
Westfield can all be explored. 

Years back when the river provided 
people with their main mode of transport, 
riverboats were a regular sight here. The 
riverboat quays are still in use in many 
communities and in some cases paddlers 
and sailors can glide their craft right 
alongside their night’s accommodation. 
The Steamer Stop Inn at Gagetown pro- 
vides ‘‘parking’’ for canoes at the back 
wharf and refreshments are served on the 
verandah. 

A ferry ride away across the Bay of 
Fundy from Saint John lies the richness 
of Digby Neck in Nova Scotia. The nar- 
row finger of land and two islands — 46 
miles (75 km) from Digby to the tip of 
Brier Island — are rich in minerals and 
semi-precious gems, birds and sea life. 

‘The Bay of Fundy Region (of Nova 


Scotia) long regarded as a mineral collec- 
tors’ paradise, offers some of the best col- 
lecting localities to be found anywhere in 
Canada,’ notes Ann Sabina in her book 
Rock and Mineral Collecting in Canada 
Vol. IIT, issued by the Geological Survey 
of Canada. 

Springtime is favored by rockhound- 
ers after ice has prised off rocks from 
the cliff face and the winter storms have 
tumbled and crushed them in its turbulent 
motion. The tides of the Bay of Fundy 
bring in non-native minerals that add to 
the interest of the area. This part of Nova 
Scotia was formed during a period of 
volcanic activity over 300 million years 
ago, which accounts for its basalt struc- 
ture and the presence of such a variety of 
quartz: the translucent purple crystals of 
amethyst, and the opaque quartz like 
jasper, carnelian, agate, chalcedony. 
Another mineral — zeolite — abounds on 
the shores. It has a very delicate ap- 
pearance and there are many types to be 


found, like stilbite (the provincial mineral 
of Nova Scotia) and mordenite. 

‘‘Look for areas of tumbled broken 
rocks like stream beds and beaches,’ sug- 
gests lan Booth, an avid rockhound from 
Halifax. ‘‘Then look for round shapes 
that you can crack open’’ (Remember to 
keep a hammer in your backpack.) 

You often pick up rough, unspec- 
tacular rocks on the shore, about the size 
of a fist; these are ‘‘thunder eggs,’ known 
to geologists as geodes. Break these in half 
and you may find solid concentric layers 
or perhaps even crystal growing from the 
inside. 

At Sandy Cove on Digby Neck you 
can rockhound on both the Fundy shore 
and the St. Mary’s Bay shore, around East 
Sandy Coveitself. ‘‘ Jasper is easy to find 
on the outer Sandy Cove,’ says Ian Booth 
who himself has often found the deep red- 
orange stone sandwiched between layers 
of green. ‘‘It has anice feel when you rub 
itin your hand?’ Sometimes the colors of 
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For a short vacation or as a second home, stable, comfortable 
houseboats on the St. John River are starting to catch on 


River, drifting on the sun-specked 
waters past mountains and valleys of 
endless forests, gliding past tiny green 
islands, home only to a few quietly grazing 
cattle. The splendor, the solitude, the 
serenity of the landscape fills you with awe. 
If you think all this is possible only 
as the skipper of a sleek but perhaps unat- 
tainable yacht, consider an affordable 
alternative: 
houseboat. Comfor- 
table and homey, 
houseboating on the 
St. John River, the 
“*Rhine of North 
America,’ has be- 
come a unique vaca- 
tion adventure for 
landlubbers and sea- 
dogs alike. 

Mollie Fry of 
Lincoln, N.B., is a 
confirmed houseboat 
habitué. ‘‘The beau- 
ty of the river makes 
you long to be onit,’ 
says Mollie. ‘‘It’s 
absolutely relaxing. 


fiver. cruising down the St. John 


the water’’ 


As a child growing up in war-torn | 


England, Mollie and her family would oc- 
casionally flee the bombings to holiday 
ona houseboat moored off the southwest 
coast of England. Mollie’s memories of 
that peace and tranquillity were ones she 
was eager to recapture as an adult living 
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George and Mollie Fry like the relaxed friendship of river travel | 


You’re miles and miles from anywhere. | 
People say over and over again, that | 
everything looks different from here on | 


in Fredericton. 

About five years ago, Mollie and her 
husband George rented a houseboat from 
an organization unique in the Maritimes, 
Houseboat Vacations. Bob and Judy 
Hutton are located in Sussex, N.B., but 
have six houseboats for rent. They’re 
docked at Cody’s N.B., on the shores of 
beautiful Washademoak Lake, 20 minutes 
northwest of Sussex on Highway 2. 


After their week-long vacation, Mollie 
and George Fry were hooked. The next 
summer, Mollie advertised for a houseboat 
and soon became the proud owner of the 
Olga Polly. ‘‘It looks like a hull with a 
shoebox turned over on top,’ Mollie says. 

Travelling slowly and sedately, the Olga 
Polly, bedecked with baskets of flowers, 
chugs along the many stretches of the St. 
John waterway. Favorite spots of the Frys 
are Belleisle Bay, Oromocto Island and 
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Washademoak Lake. They spend their time 
relaxing, sunbathing, bird-watching or 
dropping anchor and going for a swim. 
They love to entertain family and friends 
on board, and even hosted a wedding 
ceremony. ‘‘And you meet friends on the - 
river;’ says Mollie. ‘‘It’s a friendly com- 
munity, everyone waves,’ | 

Bob and Judy Hutton of Houseboat 
Vacations got their idea after holidaying 
on a houseboat ten years ago in the Thou- 
sand Islands district of Gananoque, Ont. 
In 1981, they bought their first houseboat, 
and have since built five others. 

**The idea is starting to catch on now,’ 
Judy Hutton says of their venture. Some 
people may find the thought of sleeping 
on a boat a little strange if they’ ve never 
tried it before. But the Huttons’ boats are 
quite stable and comfortable, ‘“‘like a 
motor home on the inside?’ Each boat 
sleeps six and comes fully equipped with 
bathroom, fridge, stove, dinette, pots and 
pans, even a corkscrew and oven mitts. 
From June 20 to Labour Day, the boats 
are available for rent by the week only. 
During the off-season, the boats may be 
rented by the partial week or weekend. 

You don’t need any previous ex- 
perience to become the captain of a 
houseboat — they’re easy to handle. ‘“The 
boats weigh five and a half tons and are 
a very stable craft?’ says Judy. 

Houseboating seems to be an addic- 
tive vacation activity, as many of the 
Huttons’ customers are repeats. However, 
perhaps none are as bewitched with the 
craft as Mollie and George Fry. Their love 
of the river has prompted them to move 
from the city of Fredericton across the 
river to the tiny community of Lincoln, 
where the beloved Olga Polly is now 
docked at the bottom of their garden. 
— by Marilynn Rudi 
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WINSDUS == SHON anor 


Womens shoes of distinction ° Amalfi, Denny 
Stewart, Rangoni, 


e Our new walk-thru Sesto Meucci, 
connects to Celebrity Shoe | Famolare, 9 West 


Calico, Soft Spot, 
Clark’s, Airstep, 
Celebrity and more. 


e Narrow, medium 
and wide widths. 


5504 SPRING GARDEN RD. HALIFAX, N.S. B3J 1G5 423-7324 


HOUSEBOAT VACATIONS... 


An Exciting New Concept of Vacationing in N.B. 


Fully 
Easily Equipped 
Handled Hot and Cold 

e Running 
Sleeps Water 
Six Stove 
Comfortably Fridge 
Heater 


Cruising, Swimming, Fishing, Sunbathing & Relaxing 


For rental information please contact: 
HOUSEBOAT VACATIONS, P.O. Box 2088, Sussex, N.B. EOE 1P0 
Telephone (506) 433-4801 Bus. or 433-1609 After Hours 


NOW’S THE SEASON FOR KETTLE CREEK 


LOCATIONS: 


Spring Garden Place, 
Halifax — 902-422-5939 


Confederation Court Mall, 
Ch’town — 902-892-5815 


Champlain Place, 
Moncton — 506-858-0116 


Kedy’s Landing, 
Mahone Bay — 902-624-8443 


Cavendish Beach, 
P.EWT. — 902-963-2698 


One Market Square, 
Saint John — 506-642-3966 


HANDCRAFTED CLOTHING AND ACCESSORIES 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


| your finds will be dull, but by wetting the | 


stones you’ll have a better idea of the look 
of a polished surface. 

From East Ferry at the end of Digby 
Neck a short ride on the toll-ferry Joshua 
Slocum will take you to Tiverton on Long 
Island. Thanksgiving Weekend in 
October is a very popular weekend for 
bird-watchers here,’ says Woodrow 
Outhouse, resident of Tiverton and direc- 
tor of its museum. Birds follow the land 
as they migrate south, and as Brier Island 
and Long Island are the last pieces of land 
on their route over Nova Scotia before 
stretches of open water, the birds will stop 
to rest and feed. Many species of birds 
pass this way before October, including 
migrating hawks. Frequently, half a 
dozen different species of hawks con- 
gregate, soaring on the thermal air cur- 
rents that rise over the islands. 

From Freeport at the far end of Long 
Island, the ferry Spray carries you over 
Grand Passage to Westport on Brier 
Island. The names of the two ferries com- 
memorate Captain Joshua Slocum who, 
between 1895 and 1898, aboard his sloop 
Spray, was the first man to circum- 
navigate the world single-handedly. At 
one time Slocum lived on Brier Island. 

If the idea of using ferries to explore 
less-trodden paths in Nova Scotia appeals, 
you would do well to buy a book of ferry 
tickets and keep them in your car’s glove 
compartment. You can use them on any 
Nova Scotia department of transport ferry. 

Far across the province in Cape 
Breton, the Little Narrows ferry will put 
you on your way to Iona, a community 
situated in the centre of Bras d’Or Lake, 
and steeped in its Scottish heritage. 
Another ferry connects with Grand Nar- 
rows, and from there it’s a one-hour drive 
to Sydney. Few people take this route to 
Sydney, preferring the Trans-Canada 
Highway, but if you decide to be different 
and go this way, you may be surprised by 
what you find. Iona is a picturesque part 
of the world surrounded by water; St. An- 
drews Channel on one side and Bras d’Or 
Lake on the other. The area is of interest 
to bird-watchers, photographers and 
history buffs. It is the centre of the Clan 
MacNeil in Cape Breton and also the 
home of the Nova Scotia Highland 
Village. This museum, built by the Nova 
Scotia Highland Village Society, a non- 
profit organization, is dedicated to the 
Scottish history of the area. 

The museum buildings are spread over 
43 acres on the edge of a steep hill. From 
the top you can see all four counties of 
Cape Breton Island. The first settlers are 
thought to have arrived in 1802 and the 
local cemetery is a reminder of the gruel- 
ling life they faced. 

There is plenty to discover and enjoy 
from the less-travelled roads of New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia; new win- 
dows open revealing the rich beauty of 
the land. Two roads diverged. . .and I 
took the one less travelled by. . .and that 
has made all the difference. 
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SUMMER TRAVEL 


Whale watching: look, 


but please don’t disturb 


It’s nature’s newest spectator sport, for scientists and tourists 


wice a day from June to October, 

Carl Haycock and Harold Graham 

set out into the lower Bay of Fundy 
in their 41-foot Cape Islander to skipper and 
narrate a four-hour whale-watching cruise. 
They rarely return unrewarded. ‘‘We don’t 
have to go far to see them;’ says Haycock. 
“There are a lot of whales here?’ 

In 1984, Carl Haycock, 28, a marine 
biologist studying cetaceans (whales) 
in the Gulf of Maine, came to Nova 
Scotia and launched a private whale 
research project from his new home at 
Westport, Brier Island. The next year, 
he expanded Brier Island Ocean Study 
and with his co-partner, Harold Graham, 
41, a commercial fisherman, began to 
think about including the general public 
in whale watching. So in 1986, they 
took out 1,500 visitors and this year 
they expect to be swamped by interested 
people. 

**The lower Bay of Fundy is a very im- 
portant summer feeding ground for 
whales,’ says Haycock. Between Brier 
Island and Grand Manan seven species 
of whales are seen regularly in summer, 
including three endangered species — 
humpback, fin and right whales — which 
feed alongside the pilot and minke whales, 
white-sided dolphin and harbour 
porpoise. 

“We have a 99 per cent sighting record 
on our boat tours,’ adds Haycock. ‘‘With 
the humpback whales, we see the same 
ones each year. Their tails are like human 
fingerprints — unique to each animal. We 
photograph, name and catalogue each 
one. It’s fascinating. Last year some came 
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back with calves.’ In this way, Haycock 
and Graham deduce the sex of the return- 
ing whales and add the offspring to their 
catalogue. 

In Cape Breton, Capt. Bill Crawford 
has operated Cheticamp Boat Tours and 
scheduled whale-watching excursions 
since 1982. His three-hour cruises take 
passengers northeast of Cheticamp along 
the coast of the Cape Breton Highland 
National Park. Crawford doesn’t guar- 
antee a sighting but the abundance of 
other wildlife and the magnificence of the 
scenery make up for any lack of whales. 
Pilot whales frequent these waters, mov- 
ing in pods of 20 or more. Sometimes 
there are fin whales and minke whales 
which tend to be solitary animals but are 
occasionally seen in pairs. 

*“When I see a landlubber on his first 
trip to sea;’ says Capt. Crawford, ‘‘it’s 
rewarding to watch his reaction on 
sighting a whale, his amazement at see- 
ing a creature so huge yet so gentle?’ 

Does the activity of the boat disturb 
the creatures? ‘‘We approach the whales 
very quietly?’ explains Crawford. ‘‘We 
avoid obstructing their paths or interfer- 
ing with them in any way’”’ 

The department of fisheries and 
oceans has recently published a 52-page 
glossy booklet, Guide to Watching 
Whales in Canada, which describes the 
habitat of each species of whale that fre- 
quents Canadian waters. Illustrated with 
full-page color drawings, the book costs 
$5.95 and makes an informative compan- 
ion for whale enthusiasts. 

— by Alison Day 
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WEG HALIFAX 
AIRPORT HOTEL 


The quiet, sylvan 
meeting centre near 

the Halifax International 
Airport - 3 minutes away 
by complimentary 
transportation. 


We have attractive meeting and 
banquet facilities for groups of 10 
to 100 people. We are exper- 
ienced, attentive people who 
know how to detail your 
meetings. We have pools, 
whirlpool, sauna, 
fine food, comfortable 
rooms and group 
rates. 


Call Keith Lovelock 
for arrangements. 


902/873-3000 
Telex 019 22815 


Atlantic Canada’s 
Regional Meeting 
Centre 


PLANNING A 
VACATION? 


"WHY NOT RENT 
A MOTOR HOME! 


For free information 
please write: 


TWIN CITY 


TRAILER SALES LIMITED 


MOBILE HOMES AND COMMERCIAL TRAILERS 
TRAVEL TRAILERS-PARTS 


11 Dartmouth Hwy. 
Bedford, N.S. B4A 2L3 
902-835-8375 


Farm vacations: a two-way proposition 


Urban, highly stressed professionals and families alike seek out 
country retreats for a relaxing holiday. The vacation farm owners 
benefit from the diverse background of their guests 


by Pauline Bissett 

wice yearly, Millard and Florine Cole 

of Montreal pack up their car and 

head east to Prince Edward Island 

and Andrews Lodge and Cottages in New 

Glasgow. Cole, a retired engineer, and his 

wife are typical of the business and pro- 

fessional men and women who take to- 

day’s stress seriously, and opt torun away 

to places like ‘‘Anne’s Island for a breath 

of fresh air’’ It’s precisely what they get 

— nicely packaged and labelled — Farm 
Vacation. 

Ideally located between lobster suppers 
at New Glasgow and the National Park at 
Cavendish, Leta Andrews’ homestead is 
one of 45 vacation farms on the Island. An- 
drews, who is also the president of the 
P.E.I. Farm Vacationers Association, loves 
every minute on the job. 

Her property perfetly fits the image 
of a picture-book farm. It’s a converted 
19th-century home boasting seven 
bedrooms, four full baths, kitchen, liv- 
ing room, dining room and library. In 
front of the lodge is a lake, and Andrews 
encourages guests to use the row boat and 
‘*drop a line to try for speckled trout?’ 

There are also the usual land creatures 
— cattle, ponies, chickens and cats — and 
the three ingredients necessary for a suc- 
cessful farm vacation operation: atmos- 
phere, hospitality and friendship. 

Joyce Hudson, whose Broadleaf 
Farm in Hopewell, N.B., near Fundy 
Park, is one of the best-known vacation 
spots in the country, is a veteran of 13 
years in the New Brunswick farm vaca- 
tion program. 

Past president of both her provincial 
and the national farm vacation associa- 
tion, Joyce and her husband, Vern, made 
a decision in 1974 that changed their lives. 
They decided to complement their 
1,400-acre horse and beef farm with a 
vacation home concept. 

Their spread is impressive — indoor 
riding arena, reception hall, canteen 
facilities and overnight trail rides. In 
addition there are four homes on the prop- 
erty, including an almost century-old farm 
house with ample room for guests who stay 
for one night, or for more than two weeks 
— guests from throughout Canada and the 
U.S., Europe and Australia. 

Contrary to what might be expected, 
the lure isn’t the cost effectiveness, 
although guests agree that they visit for 
bargain prices ranging from $18 per per- 
son per night with breakfast to about $35 

per person per day. But what really keeps 
them coming back is an insatiable appetite 
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for what they see as an alternative to the 
high-stress, fast-paced style of urban life. 
Among them are doctors, lawyers, den- 
tists, politicians, writers and actors. 
They come to relax, meditate, write, pick 
strawberries and enjoy home-made tortes. 
For their part, most farm vacation 
operators are in the business for almost the 
opposite reason. One speaks for many 
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when she describes ‘‘the intriguing and 
creative backgrounds”’ of her guests as the 
primary motivation for hosting a vacation 
farm. For the owner and the consumer, it’s 
a two-way proposition that works. 

Not surprisingly, food is nearly as im- 
portant to farm vacationers as the ‘‘peace 
and wide-open spaces’’ of Leta Andrews’ 
Island hideaway. Freshly baked bread 
and rolls, muffins, pies and cookies plus 
beautifully prepared ethnic dishes orgin- 
ating from Germany, Italy and France ap- 
pear onthetables. | 

The New Brunswick Farm Vacations 
program included fewer properties than 
in P.E.I. — 18 in all. Most are working 
farms, whether the commodity is cattle 
or Christmas trees, fruit or poultry. 

There is a strong European presence 
in the program in New Brunswick — 
possibly one of the keys to its success. 
European vacation farms, bed and break- 
fast operations, guest homes, country 
inns and pubs have long had a lure for 
North Americans. Yet many of those 
same visitors are totally unaware of the 
Canadian facsimile based loosely on the 
overseas model. Introducing the Cana- 


A playful goat provides a moment long remembered by these children 


dian product both at home and abroad has 
its deficiencies. ‘‘Marketing is one of the 
main problems,’ says Joyce Hudson. 
‘‘Most of us gross limited incomes. So we 
rely heavily on word of mouth-’ 

Broadleaf Farms in Hopewell, N.B., 
is among the largest of the vacation farm 
operations in Atlantic Canada and is well 
known as the site for some of the annual 
Maritime Rodeo events and summer 
riding camps. So important is the ‘‘horse 
set’? to the Hudsons that they have their 
own in-house qualified riding instructor 
and a full-time farrier — a daughter and 

son respectively. 
But if the Hud- 
_son spread is big, 
most farm vacation 
homes are modest 
by comparison. 
Janet and Wal- 
den McKinnon, of 
Churchill Farm 
Bed and Breakfast, 
Churchill, P.E.I., 
operate a year-round 
guest facility. Their 
six bedrooms are 
largely filled by 
weekend guests, 
and they also cater 
to children. Janet 
McKinnon describes 
Walden and herself 
as ‘‘old pros in the 
farm vacation in- 
dustry.’’ In the 
business since 1970, 
they can accom- 
modate up to 12 people at a time, and their 
guests came from a variety of countries 
— Australia, Switzerland, Scotland, 
England and Israel. 

*“We very much enjoy all our visitors,’ 
says Janet, ‘“but we particularly enjoy see- 
ing the children. It’s such a pleasure to 
watch them as they explore’’ Among 
targets of their curiosity is the henhouse. 
Children are encouraged to collect the 
eggs they will later enjoy with a hearty 
breakfast. 

Eva Langille is a resident of New 
Minas, N.S. She and her husband Earl, 
have stayed twice at Churchill Farm Bed 
and Breakfast in the past two years. And 
they’re planning a third visit this summer. 
‘*T heard about the vacations at Churchill 
Farm on the radio,’ says Eva. A CBC 
reporter was interviewing Janet 
McKinnon, and ‘‘it sounded very nice,’ 
she says. 

**The McKinnons are a marvelous 
couple...who are most happy to do 
whatever they can for you during your 
stay,’ says Langille. ‘‘I would definitely 
recommend it to anyone as a place to 
visit?’ And she has. 
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All cars pollute. But it’s a fact that some cars pollute much more than others — 
call it ‘““motorosis”. It’s the result of misfuelling with leaded gasoline, or chemicals getting 
into the air because an untuned engine is not burning the gas completely. 


An untuned engine wastes gasoline and increases maintenance costs over 
the long-term. Now you could say that it’s an individual’s choice to do this, 
but the problem is that we all have to breathe the resulting pollution, 
and our children are especially susceptible! 


If you follow the correct maintenance schedule for your car and avoid leaded gas 
unless required, thanks from all of us. If you don’t, please reconsider... 
.. you'll benefit from lower overall running costs, and we'll all breathe easier. 


® ay Environment Environnement ahh CSL COMEEACHOE : ' 
Canada Canada ©” THE CANADIAN ENVIRONMENT Don’t exhaust the future. 
my 


Weeding and hoeing the way to happiness 


For some Maritime seniors, gardening is a hobby — or a second 
career — that doesn’t have to stop with the passing years 


by Deborah Metherall 
n old Chinese proverb says if you 
want to be happy for an hour, get 
drunk; if you want to be happy for 
three days, get married; and if you want 
to be happy forever. ..make a garden. 
While many of our seniors who garden 
may not agree with the first two 
statements, you can be sure they agree that 
gardening makes them happy. . .and they 
can’t live without it. 

Mabel MacRae, 84, grows prize dahlias 
and gladioli at MacCaull Villa, a residence 
for seniors in Great Village, N.S. She has 
more than 300 of these prima donnas of 
the garden, as well as a dozen or so roses, 
an assortment of annuals and of course, 
a few vegetables for personal use. 

With more than 60 years of garden- 
ing experience behind her, Mabel started 
her garden three years ago after she sold 
her farm. ‘‘I created this garden on 
bedrock. I had to bring in my own top- 
soil and manure,’ she says. ‘‘But it’s small 
— nothing compared to my farm. I had 
between seven and eight hundred glads 


there, a big vegetable garden, and the or- 
chard was wonderful?’ 

Every year she walks away from the 
Provincial Exhibition in Truro with prizes 
for her dahlias and gladioli. What’s her 
secret? A lot of her dahlia tubers come 
from Ferncliffe’s Nursery in British Col- 
umbia, and her glads from Halifax Seed 
Company. She also keeps a sharp eye out 
for bugs and has a good green thumb. 

Between gardening and entering 
flower shows Mabel is kept busy during 
the summer months. ‘‘I spend about five 
hours a day.. .if I’m feeling good I just 
like to live in the flower garden. If I 
couldn’t have my flowers I might as well 
dig a hole six feet deep and crawl in’’ 

Back in ’72 she took a trip to Europe 
with members of her garden club and 
viewed gardens in Holland, Luxembourg, 
Belgium and Scotland. Last September 
she and a friend went down to the Dahlia 
Festival in Missouri. They were two of 
the judges at a show that had more than 
2,000 dahlias entered. 

Now, take a deep breath and imagine 


the fragrance of more than 200 roses — 
think of pink, coral, fuchsia, orange, ruby 
reds, brilliant yellows and pure white. 
You’ve stumbled upon the garden of 
Wilfred Armstrong of Granville Ferry, 
N.S. The Canadian Rose Society has 
asked him to designate his garden as a 
show garden so that people can come and 
admire it. 

Armstrong, 69, has retired on the 
family homestead, a farm of 150 acres. 
About an acre is devoted to growing his 
roses, dahlias, rhododendrons and over 
a thousand lilies. 

He has also started growing his own 
roses from seed. ‘‘I put in a few seeds of 
any outstanding roses that I’ve grown — 
it’s kind of like playing LOTTO 6/49; you 
hope you’ll hit the jackpot’’ He has 
managed to propagate a hedge for the An- 
napolis Royal Historic Gardens, a world- 
renowned garden with over 2,000 rose 
bushes. 

Choosing your favorite rose is a dif- 
ficult task. ‘“You know I don’t really have 
a favorite rose?’ he admits. ‘‘I like pink par- 
fait and of course the various peace roses 
are beautiful, like the Chicago peace or the 
old-fashioned peace rose of 1945. But then 
there’s the old-fashioned ramblers like 
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Dorothy Perkins. And then there’s the 
Iceberg, a floribunda which is pure white 
and always putting on a show’? 

For some seniors or soon-to-be- 
seniors, what has been a life-long hobby 
can also become a second career. Carl 
Levo, a Michelin worker who lives in 
Westville, N.S., grows prize rhododen- 
drons. With about three dozen rhododen- 
drons, it’s a big hobby. In a few years he 
hopes to wholesale ten to 15 varieties. ‘‘I 
plan to take an early retirement, so I can 
do what I like best — working with 
plants?’ 

He says rhododendrons grow from 
about ten to 15 feet tall at the rate of about 
three to four inches a year. They need to 
be planted with some shelter and a good 
mulch of pine needles and oak leaves. 

No gardening story would be com- 
plete without a vegetable gardener. 
Nestled along the banks of the Mus- 
quodoboit River is Kelly and Ruth Mor- 
ton’s 140-year-old Cape Cod home, Rose 
Bank Cottage. 


ae 


Armstrong's roses are to be on public show 


Outside the front door are chives with 
their mild onion flavor and pale mauve 
flowers. Grapes grow along the house by 
Kelly’s greenhouse. To the side of the 
house along the river lies the Morton’s 
vegetable garden. 

To these two retired journalists, well 
into their 70s, their Musquodoboit garden 
has always meant relaxation. ‘‘When we 
had the Dartmouth Free Press we needed 
something to get our minds off things. On 
rainy days we’d do decorating and paint- 


ing and fixing — the house was pretty run | 


down when we bought it. On good days 
we’d be out in the garden”’ 

Ruth and Kelly say their enthusiasm 
for gardening hasn’t decreased as they’ve 
gotten older, only the size of their garden 
has. ‘‘We’ve cut down tremendously. 
Even so, Ruth has a hard time keeping 
up with freezing and pickling, and 
braiding her prize onions?’ 

With close to 200 years experience 
among them, an abundance of energy, 
plenty of time and lots of love, these 
senior Maritime gardeners show that old 
Chinese proverb to be true. You can, it 
seems, hoe and weed your way to 
happiness. 
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_Raymondis the self-appointed ‘‘Captain Ambassador’’ welcoming cruise ships docking in Halifax 
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be always loved any kind of 
ship, but the cruise ships are 
the most beautiful,’ says 
Dorothy Raymond, who’s 
known as the ‘‘Captain Am- 
bassador’’ of the Halifax 
waterfront. 

Wearing her tailored white 
jacket and sailor’s cap, the 
69-year-old widow greets every 
cruise ship that docks there and 
welcomes the passengers to 
Halifax. ‘‘They generally 
shake my hand,’ she says, ‘‘if 
I can get around to letting it go 
— it gets darn sore after a 
while?’ 

Cruise ships — many of 
them registered in Poland, 
Scandinavia and Greece 


— make upwards of 30 calls to the city 
each year, bringing more than 15,000 
tourists. 

Raymond’s been greeting them since 
1981, when she saw one of the first ones 
sail into the harbor. ‘‘I was walking in 
the park?’ near the waterfront, she recalls, 
‘and I asked the stevedores ‘what kind 
of ship is that?’’’ 

Today she wears a colorful scarf from 
the liner the Stella Solaris — a gift from 
a woman in the crew. ‘‘When she gave 
me that, she said you are now Officially 
a member of this cruise ship.’’ A Bluenose 
pin on her lapel is a present from another 
crew member. 

In the small Halifax apartment she 
shares with her two cats, Raymond has 
decorated one wall with snapshots of 
sailor friends, postcards of the cruise ships 
and newspaper stories about shipping. 
There’s also the special plaque she re- 
ceived from the tourism committee of the 
Halifax Board of Trade and a citation 
from the Tourism Industry Association 
of Nova Scotia. 

Raymond says she wouldn’t want to 
go on a cruise herself — ‘‘what would I 
do with my cats?’’ She loves to see the 
ships come in, but, she adds wistfully, ‘‘I 
don’t like to see them go out.’ 


D: Frederick A. Aldrich, dean of 
students at Memorial University of 
Newfoundland in St. John’s, is the 
acknowledged world’s authority on the 
rare giant squid, found mainly in the 
province’s coastal waters. 

The American-born biologist, who 
joined the university staff in 1961, the- 
orized that the world’s largest in- 
vertebrates, commonly known as devil 
fish, appear in Newfoundland waters 
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Aldrich hopes to capture a live devil fish 


every 30 years. He predicted that the giant 
squid would reappear in the 1960s. 
Because of the sparse population of the 
island’s coastal areas, Dr. Aldrich 
solicited the co-operation of wildlife 
wardens, fisheries officers and the general 
public, and offered a reward for infor- 
mation on any beached giant squid. 

The main response was from the east 
coast, and by 1974 the university had ob- 
tained nine specimens; the largest was 30 
feet long and weighed 331 pounds. 

Giant squid up to 60 feet or more in 
length had been previously spotted in 
coastal waters, or discovered dying or 
dead, on the province’s lonely beaches. 

These sea monsters inspired many 
breathtaking yarns in the folklore of the 
sea. Only recently have they proven to 
contain startling elements of truth. A well- 
recorded incident occurred in a bay on the 
province’s east coast in 1873. Three men 
in a dory encountered and fought witha 
giant squid, hacking off part of atentacle 
which measured over 19 feet long and was 
three and a half inches wide. 

‘*The old legends of the sea monster 
readily spring to life when one handles the 
long tentacles of these creatures with their 
so-called sessile arms and the six-inch, 
beak-like mandibles?’ says Dr. Aldrich. 

To date, the university has obtained 
19 giant squid, and Newfoundland has 
become the world centre for their study. 
They are scheduled to reappear in local 
waters in the 1990s. 

‘*T have formed the Squid Squad, an 
informal assemblage of students and 
faculty who go with me to retrieve a squid 
when it has been located?’ says the Dean, 
whose ambition now is to capture a live 
devil fish. 


0: Aug. 2 last year, Michael Gaudet 
stood waist-deep in his hometown 
harbor of Summerside, P.E.I., and raised 
his arms in triumph after swimming 21 
miles from Cape Tormentine, N.B. Grey 
with cold and fatigue, he nonetheless wore 
a wide grin after his ten-hour and five- 
minute crossing. 
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Greeted by nearly a hundred 
townsfolk on shore, he said, ‘‘The Strait 
is like a goddess; some days she let’s you 
do it and some days she doesn’t?’ His feat 
took three years of hard training and four 
attempts since 1984. Why would anyone 
want to do such a thing? 

It took inspiration. Back in 1964, 
Gaudet was an 11-year-old in the crowd 
on the Borden dock watching the North- 


Timing the tides was crucial to Gaudet’s swim 


umberland Marathon, a nine-mile race 
from Cape Tormentine, N.B., to Borden, 
P.E.I. After five hours, Herman 
Wilemese, a Dutch professional swim- 
mer, won out of a field of 11 others. 
**Their strength and endurance impressed 
me, but even more, I admired them for 
trying to do such a thing,’ says Gaudet. 

In 1985, Gaudet swam the Manhat- 
tan Marathon — 28 and a half miles in 
eight and a half hours — and became the 
second Canadian ever to doit. ‘‘I needed 
the experience of completing a major 


Mitton’s amphibian airplane, a fisherman’s dream come true 
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distance swim to help me keep trying the 
Strait?’ he says. He considers the Tormen- 
tine to Summerside swim a much harder 
event. The water is colder (60 degrees F 
compared to New York’s 70 degrees F), 
and it has more unpredictable currents 
and strong tides. ‘‘Timing was so critical 
here, because I had to use two tides in 
order to swim into this harbor,’ says 
Gaudet. 

At 33, he’s in the best physical shape 
of his life. He feels training is a goal in 
itself. ‘‘People see the event as tough, but 
they don’t realize the hardest part is the 
hundreds of hours in the pool all year 
long-’ He adds, ‘‘I get asked if I’m going 
to try the English Channel next, but I feel 
I’ve accomplished just as much in my own 
backyard!”’ 


hen fishing season rolls around, 
Steven Mitton of Quispamsis, 
N.B., has it made. ‘‘There are thousands 
of lakes in New Brunswick,’ he says. ‘‘I 
can spend the morning fishing on lakes 
that aren’t accessible by road and be home 
with my catch by lunchtime’’ 

Mitton’s secret is a private plane that 
he built himself — the first Osprey 2 air- 
craft in the province. He describes it as 
‘*a two-seater amphibian with an engine 
mounted above the cockpit behind the 
pilot. It was like building a boat and plane 
at the same time,’ he says. ‘‘But I 
wouldn’t fly any other type of plane’’ 

His interest in flying goes back a long 
way. As a boy he joined the Air Cadets, 
and got his pilot’s licence at age 17. Eager 
to spend more time in the air, he built a 
standard two-seater, high-winged plane 
called a Maranda. For most people, that 
would bea once-in-a-lifetime project. But 
Mitton sold the Maranda and flew a 
factory-built plane for a while, before sell- 
ing that to build the Osprey for $30,000 
— a considerable saving over an 
equivalent factory-built plane. 

Mitton, who’s a service manager for 
an auto dealership in Saint John, spent 
about 4,500 hours building the airplane 
on evenings and weekends. ‘‘It’s not built 
froma kit,’ he points 
out. ‘‘You buy the 
plans and a list of 
materials from the 
designer and start 
from there?’ Only the 
engine, retractable 
undercarriage and 
instruments were 
bought complete; 
much of the rest was 
fabricated by Mitton. 

He says he plans 
to take his ten-year- 
old son, Adam, ‘‘fly- 
fishing’’ this sum- 
mer. But his wife, 
Debbie, hasn’t flown 
in the Osprey 2 yet. ‘‘I 
have a double prob- 
lem there,’ says 
Mitton. ‘‘She doesn’t 
like flying and she 
doesn’t like water?’ 


Dangling gold chain lures smelt for Conrad 


GC: Conrad is to the annual Conquer- 
all Bank, N.S., smelt-fishing tourna- 
ment what Wayne Gretzky is to hockey. 
Conrad — in partnership this year with 
Shirley Roy of Wileville, N.S. — won his 
sixth prize for capturing the most silvery 
green fish. He and his partner caught 270 
smelt — one of them about a foot long. 

Conrad, 57, didn’t come by his win 
by chance. He’s been fishing smelts since 
he was five years old. His secret: ‘‘You’ve 
got to have good beach worms. They’ve 
got to be fresh’’ Conrad fishes about two 
feet from the bottom and says a bit of gold 
chain on his line also helps to attract the 
smelt. From the time ‘‘the ice comes un- 
til the ice goes out,’ Conrad spends 
countless hours in his fish shack. He finds 
it pretty chilly walking out across the ice 
at 7:30 a.m. Once inside his shack though, 
it’s soon snug. He has a stove made from 
a five-gallon can. ‘‘It gets nice and warm 
with some good dry wood,’ he says. 

During the 1930s and 1940s, Conrad 
made much of his livelihood from fishing 
smelts commercially. Smelt from Con- 
querall Bank was sold to U.S. markets in 
Boston and New York. It sold for 35 cents 
a pound when American money was at 
a 10 per cent premium. ‘‘That helped,’ 
he says. The commercial market dried up 
in the 1950s. ‘“Today you wouldn’t get 
enough fish to be worthwhile’’ 

Conrad, meanwhile, kept on fishing 
and at one time was one of only a hand- 
ful of LaHave River smelt fishermen. 
Organization of the annual smelt fishing 
tournament in 1977 changed all that. This 
year, Conrad estimates there were 47 fish 
shacks in his area. 

Conrad likes his smelts rolled in flour 
and fried. Some like them baked. But how- 
ever they’re cooked, he’ll continue to fish 
smelt. ‘‘It’s a good pastime?’ he says. 
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Fiddieheads 


Curly-headed harbingers of spring, the riverside crop that early 
Maliseet Indians could “‘hear’’ growing, defies description of its 
taste. Today, native and adopted New Brunswickers guard the 
locations of their favorite gathering places 


by Colleen Thompson 
Imost the first person gallery owner 
Inge Pataki met when she arrived 
in Fredericton from Germany in 
1970 to join her husband James, a violist 
with the Brunswick String Quartet, was 
well-known artist, Molly Lamb Bobak. 
It was, she acknowledges, an instant 
friendship. 

It’s not surprising because not only do 
they share a love of art — Inge, a painter 
herself, runs Gallery ’78 in Fredericton and 
handles Molly’s works — but they are both 
avid scavengers of wild edibles. . . ‘“‘gather- 
ers’’ as Inge describes them. 
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Inge (I.) and Molly: the annual rite of spring 


Molly, formerly a West Coaster 
who’d lived in various parts of the world, 
moved to New Brunswick in 1969 with her 
husband, Bruno, resident artist at the 
University of New Brunswick. A veteran 
of many east coast winters by the time 
Inge arrived, she had learned to wait pa- 
tiently for the spring that invariably 
appeared. 

Inge, who had never experienced 
anything like her first long, cold, New 
Brunswick winter, was sure it would 
never end. 

Molly kept her spirits up with a prom- 
ise of the gift of spring on the St. John 
River. Now a confirmed Maritimer too, 
Inge understands. 

‘“When the ice is gone and the river 
begins to flow again,’ she says, ‘‘it’s 
almost a mystical experience. There’s a 
new excitement, a rejuvenation and part 
of it is the annual appearance of the 
fiddlehead’’ 

Although these early stages of the 
ostrich fern, which poke their curled 
fronds over the water at the time of the 
spring freshets, can be found across the 
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breadth of Canada and south to Virginia 
and Iowa, it is only in the St. John and 
Miramichi River valleys where they are 
heralded with such glee. When the Indian 
canoes and boats are sighted around the 
islands and the first succulent greens ap- 
pear with the mayflowers in the Boyce 
Market in Fredericton, there’s an air of 
cheerfulness among the populace. 

It’s the dawning of spring and the 
most satisfying rite of celebration for fid- 
dlehead addicts like Molly and Inge is to 
take basket in hand to secret inlets and 
shores where they’ve found the curly 
heads growing lavishly. 

The reason for secrecy is not to keep 
others from enjoying the delicacy. Most 
pickers know that the ferny clumps will 
die if you cut all the heads, so you pick 
the fattest and greenest, leaving some for 
regrowth. But not all pickers respect this 
fact of nature, so conservationists who 
pick discriminately try to keep their 
favorite fiddlehead haunts to themselves 
so future generations will also be able to 
enjoy the magical spring green. 

People who have never eaten a fid- 
dlehead often ask what it tastes like. Some 
fanciers liken it to artichokes, others to 
asparagus. It’s hard to describe. 

‘*It’s a Nordic taste?’ declares Inge, 
‘*a taste only of the north with the flavor 
and smell of the river?’ 

The Maliseet Indians have always 
gathered the spring greens and introduced 
them to the Loyalists. Once, they say, they 
grew in such numbers and came up so fast 
as the waters receded, that pickers, lying 
beside the river at night, could hear the 
fiddleheads as they popped above the 
water, pushing aside spring debris. 

They regarded the fiddlehead as hav- 
ing many qualities: to be used as a spring 
purge, a tonic and even as an aphrodisiac 
with fertility powers. The sign of the fid- 
dlehead was believed to ward off eviland 
the Indians decorated their possessions 
with the insignia. You’ll find the same 
design in much of the work of New 
Brunswick artisans today: in silver 
jewelry, on pottery, in pewter, on 
leather. Even the Brunswick String 
Quartet uses it as their logo, a fitting sym- 
bol for their curly-headed instruments. 

Over the years the simple fiddlehead 
has provided a filling and flavorsome 
spring dish for residents of all walks of 


life. But, until recently, few people have 
experimented, content to eat it in the old- 
fashioned boiled and buttered way. Inge, 
anxious to enjoy the fiddlehead in all its 
forms, has devised several dishes, in- 
cluding a stir fry with mushrooms, fid- 
dleheads cooked in a creamy garlic sauce 
and fiddlehead quiche. 

‘*They are good,’ she says, ‘‘but they 
are not exactly fiddleheads. They don’t 
retain the taste as we know it.’ 

But two of her favorite creations, an 
exotic cream soup which preserves the 
fresh fiddlehead taste, and a piquant ap- 
petizer or salad, achieved by marinating 
the distinctive greens, deserve a special 
spot in Gallery ’78 as a superb example 
of culinary art, tasting sublimely ‘‘of the 
river.’ 


Basic, boiled Fiddleheads 

Pick over and wash fiddleheads 
thoroughly several times. Cook in plenty 
of boiling water until tender but firm 
(about 5 to 8 minutes, depending on the 
size of heads; greens should be tender but 
not mushy). 

Drain and enjoy with bits of butter 
melting on top. Salt, pepper and lemon 
juice are optional. 


Marinated Fiddleheads 
4 cups firmly cooked fiddleheads 
Dressing 

1 large clove garlic 

1/4 cup Extra Virgin Olive Oil 

1 tbsp. tarragon malt vinegar 

1/4 tsp. salt and lots of freshly ground 
pepper 

Split the garlic clove and let it sit for 
at least one hour in the olive oil. It will 
flavor the oil beautifully. (Use a small jar 
to do this.) 

Add the vinegar, salt, pepper and 
shake vigorously until the dressing 
becomes thick and creamy. Pour it over 
the cold cooked fiddleheads; Inge uses the 
largest, most perfect heads and cuts the 
stems short. Toss and serve. They remain 
delicious if chilled in the refrigerator for 
a longer time. 


Fiddlehead Cream Soup 
For this dish Inge uses either cooked, 

leftover fiddleheads or the long stems and 

imperfect heads which have been sorted 

out while cleaning and washing the 

‘‘harvest.’ 

4 cups cooked fiddleheads 

4 cups well-seasoned chicken broth 

salt, freshly ground black pepper and 

mace. Dry sherry to taste. 

Purée cooked fiddleheads in a blender 
or food processor. Stir in strong chicken 
broth. Add salt, pepper and mace. Heat 
to just below boiling point. 

Remove from heat and add some 
sherry for flavoring (two tablespoons 
should be sufficient). To serve, add one 
spoonful of sour cream to each bowl, 
right in the centre. Don’t stir. It looks 
pretty and tastes wonderful. 
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RAY GUY’S COLUMN 


or so years, I dove back into the roil- 
ing waters of ‘‘active’’ journalism. 
Not that the interval was all that passive. 
Freelance journalism can be quite ex- 
citing, too. For the most part, you do your 
bits in a corner of the living room, all 
alone, tapping away in an eerie, compan- 
ionless silence. 

Not for you the excitement of Ques- 
tion Period in the legislature, the weekly 
speeches at Rotary, the cut and thrust at 
city hall. 

But there are moments. Occasional- 
ly, you get to bang a dictionary at the cat 
or roar at Jehovah’s Witnesses and 
hockey ticket peddlers who come to the 
door at awkward times. 

A pot boils over. Carpet cleaners 
phone wanting to speak to the lady of the 
house. In summer or on Saturdays there 
are welcome interruptions from the kid- 
dies who want more Band-Aids or 
another five gallons of Kool-Aid. 

It breaks the monotony to discover 
raspberry jam all over the typewriter keys 
or the graven image of a Smurf mangled 
in the works. Other pleasant diversions 
are finding your last five sheets of typing 
paper thoroughly crayoned with ‘‘Have 
a Nice Day’’ faces or discovering your 
notes cut out into paper dolls. 

But, by and large, freelancing is a 
sedentary, solitary life with nothing to 
break the silence but the muffled bong of 
crumpled balls of paper hitting the side 
of the wastepaper basket or the whistling 
kettle calling you to your seventeenth cup 
of coffee for that morning. 

Being flung suddenly from that into 
the hurly-burly of ‘‘active’’ journalism 
can come as a shock, especially to those 
of riper years. 

A newspaper newsroom is not what 
it used to be. Most of your colleagues look 
like they’d need an ID card to get intoa 
Dairy Queen. The telephones don’t ring, 
they gobble like turkeys and have more 
buttons than a space shuttle console. 

A typewriter? What’s that? They’ve 
been replaced by the blue, electronic 
screens with dangling viscera and mysti- 
fying appurtenances like floppy discs and 
personal modems. 

After two months struggle with these 
contraptions I decorated mine with a car- 
toon from the British magazine, Private 
Eye, the caption of which is, ‘‘Modern 
technology baffles pissed old hack?’ It 
was not inappropriate. 

Word processors do nothing for the 
mental stability of the more seasoned 
journalist. We have been accustomed, at 


da 


L: September, after an interval of 12 


The wistfulness of an aging hack 


least once or twice a year, to picking up 
our trusty Remington or Olivetti and 
pitching it as far across the office as age 
and physique will allow. It is a vital vent 
in time of severe writer’s block or raise 
refused. 

It resulted, at most, in a sharp repri- 
mand from the editor and $30 to repairs 
deducted from your weekly pittance. 

Put your fist through one of these 
blasted word processors and you’re liable 
to acharge of destruction of property to 
the value of thousands of dollars and 25 
years hard labor without parole. 


Telephones that 
gobble like 
turkeys and 

electronic 
screens with 

dangling 

viscera... 


These infernal machines have a mind 
of their own. If they lapse into an evil 
mood they can take three solid days of 
work and with the flick of a microchip 
send it into the far reaches of outer space. 
And we thought, in the old days, that 
changing the occasional ribbon was 
traumatic! 

Freelancing, in my own case, con- 
sisted mostly of writing columns and com- 
mentaries. From the comfort and securi- 
ty of my own living room I would dispatch 
mild chastisements and hearty endear- 
ments to persons of prominence and 
power. It’s easy to be bold when you’re 
cosily bunkered. 

The newsroom is no such refuge. They 
can come and get you. Badmouth some 
little darling’s Kiwanis Musical Festival 
contrapuntals and the office is full of 
doting aunties snapping horsewhips. 

It is a cruel awakening from a more 
tranquil time when you could relax behind 
the lines and direct your salvos from a safe 
distance and never had to step onto the 
field of battle. 

And the counterblasts are so often 
unexpected, thus more nerve-racking. 
You phone the Minister of Unmitigated 
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Obfuscation and Transubstantiation to 
ask if his department will do an even bet- 
ter job in the years to come. His secretary 
responds and your eardrum opposite the 
one pressed to the telephone spatters 
against the wall. 

What’s probably happened is that 
months before, some newsroom colleague 
has badmouthed her minister in a con- 
structive way and she’s been building up 
a full head of steam against your organ 
ever since. 

Your organ being a brand new one 
compounds the matter. Most people don’t 


know it for the mighty medium for truth, 


enlightenment and justice it is soon to 
become. It rings no chimes for the first 
few months. 

**You’re with The Sunday Express? 
You’re nuts, we don’t even have a daily 
express in these parts since CN took away 
our trains,’ It’s an uphill struggle. 

Finally, the legislature opens and you 
return, after many a moon, to the scene 
of the crime. God grant you find one face 
there you plugged when all was young. 
You find you are recognized by no one 
but two of the oldest commissionaires. . . 
and you go sob quietly in the washroom. 

Even the Honorable Gentlemen have 
changed beyond recognition. They no 
longer say things like, ‘‘Meaning no 
disrespect to the Honorable Gentleman’s 
mother, Mr. Speaker, but my friend op- 
posite is a proper son of a...’’ Rather, 
they say that ‘‘at this point in time, we 
will continue to interface meaningfully 
while further down the road some mean- 
ingful infrastructure will be resurrected?’ 

While you were away, all the old 
government and institutional offices have 
been renamed and tend to be shuffled 
back and forth across town or turned in- 
to something else. . .like boutiques in a 
shopping mall. 

What was once the Bureau of Budgie 
Licencing is now the Intergovernmental 
Agency for the Propagation of Chainsaw 
Massacre Prevention, IGAPCMP, for 
short. 

The old familiar Slum Housing Ap- 
peal Board, located for years in the Wail- 
ing Wall Building at 34 Toughtitty Street 
has been moved to where the Bureau of 
Shallow Wells once was and the Bureau 
seems to have disappeared off the face of 
the earth. 

To the aging hack, this beginning 
again business is all most confusing. The 
heat of the battle revisited is most ex- 
hilarating in a Geritol sort of way. On the 
other hand it makes you a trifle wistful 
for raspberry jam on the keys. 
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Mercury outboards have always 
been known for their exhilarating 
speed and performance. Yet, 

we haven't neglected those who 
appreciate the virtues of going 

a little slower. 


ONLY MERC OFFERS 
ONE-HANDED OPERATION. 


On the 9.9, 8, and 6 horsepower 
models, all major functions are 

built into the handle. Shift. Throttle. 
Stop. And by pushing down on 

the tiller, you can adjust the motor 


to 3 trim and 3 shallow water 
positions, or full tilt. It’s a patented 
system, exclusive to Mercury. 


LIGHTER TOLIFT EASIER TO 
START. SLOWER TO TROLL. 


At Merc, big things come in small 
packages. The 9.9, for instance, 

1s about 10 pounds lighter than other 
outboards of comparable power. 


injects just the nght amount of fuel. 
And while they’re known for 
going fast, these engines also can run 
surprisingly slow. In fact, you can 
dial down to a quiet 650 rpm for 
trolling, about 200 slower than 
competitive outboards. 
So if your idea of getting away 
from it all involves a hook, line, 
and sinker, why not consider putting 


Starting’s a snap a legend behind you. 
with our fuel primer One of the tough little 
system (nota choke), fishing outboards 
which automatically from Mercury. 


_A cigarette this special 


sworth protecting. 


WARNING: Health and Welfare Canada advises that danger to health increases with amount smoked —avoid inhaling. 
Av. per cigarette: Macdonald Special Regular: “Tar” 14 mg. Nicotine 1.1 mg. King Size: “Tar” 14 mg. Nicotine 1.0 mg. 


